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George Moore’s Masterpiece 


THE BROOK KERITH 


A STORY OF THE LIFE OF JESUS 
Second Edition Now Ready 


Mr. James Huneker, in an extended review of this book in The New 
York Sun, writes as follows: 


“ George Moore sets forth his ideas . . . ina style that is artis- 
tically beautiful. Never has he written with such sustained power, 
intensity and nobility of phrasing, such finely tempered, modulating 
prose. . . . The idyllic pictures are in Mr. Moore’s most charm- 


ing vein; sober, as befits the dignity of the theme. . . . Heisa 
great landscape painter.” 


The New York Times Book Review for August 27th devoted an 
entire page to a review of Mr. Moore’s master work, in part as fol- 


lows: 
“¢ The Brook Kerith’ is an astonishing achievement. . The 
reader becomes steeped in the scenery, the ways and thoughts of an- 
cient Syria, not in a Syria reborn through the painful toil of the 
archaeologist, but a Syria that is as living today, humanly speaking, 
as it was two thousand years ago. . . It is his instinct for the 
right word, his simplicity of method, his flow of language gliding 
imperceptibly from sheer colloquialism to passionate poetic expres- 
sion that makes his book pre-eminent as an example of perfect literary 


style.” 


The Boston Transcript: 


“ He vitalizes Jesus, Paul, Joseph and all his characters 
touches the furtherest imaginative reaches. . . . In many re- 
spects even more plausible than the accepted story.” 


From a special article in the September number of The Bookman 
by Mr. George Middleton: 


“ A compelling novel . . . a remarkable literary achievement. 
Takes its place beside the very best in contemporary fiction. 
Nothing he has written has such sustained beauty and dig- 


nity.” 


Second Edition Now Ready at All Bookstores, - - - - $1.50 
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distance one result of it stands out in in- 

creasingly clear relief. The means taken by 
the President and Congress to prevent it have 
aroused grave disquietude among many Americans 
who were not themselves hostile to the demands of 
the Brotherhoods; and this disquietude may be 
shared even by those to whom the price paid por 
the prevention of the strike is not estimated as ex- 
cessive. The source of the disquietude is, of 
course, the feeling that the American government, 
the constituted representatives of the American 
people, have yielded too much to a combination of 
political and economic force exercised by a power- 
ful special group, thus impairing the future security 
and the present integrity of the American nation. 
In so far as this feeling explodes in a criticism of 
President Wilson, we do not share it. The Presi- 
dent’s management of the crisis may be fairly 
criticized in one respect. In his justifiable stand 
for the eight-hour day he did nothing to distinguish 
the eight-hour day as a standard of labor from the 
eight-hour day as a yard stick for measuring wages. 
But the program of legislation submitted by him to 


. S the threatened railroad strike recedes in the 


Congress was much more than a desperate expedi- 
ent, adopted as a last straw, to prevent a national 
calamity. It was the program of a statesman who 
was using a crisis for the purpose of initiating a re- 
organization which would have tended to prevent 
the recurrence of such a desperate choice. Con- 
gress is the culprit. It carefully eliminated every- 
thing from the program which looked towards the 
establishment of better methods of promoting the 
public interests compromised by railroad strikes, 
and passed just enough legislation to avert the im- 
pending calamity. It has left the country unpro- 
tected for the future and it has aroused apprehen- 
sions about that future in a respectable section of 
public opinion. 


HERE is much criticism of the President be- 
cause he yielded to Congress, and failed to 

insist on the whole of his program. If the Presi- 
dent is culpable in this regard his culpability is 
shared by the Republican minority in the Senate, 
who could have refused to consent to the passage 
of the Adamson bill unless it was supplemented by 
legislation enacting the principle of compulsory 
mediation. ‘They possessed the veto power under 
the Senate rules no less than the President did un- 
der the Federal constitution, but they did not dare 
to use it. The result is, as we have said, disquiet- 
ing. The national government has abandoned its 
neutrality and has intervened in a labor dispute, 
but its intervention has been confined to an un- 
qualified submission to the demands of one of the 
belligerents. It has established two precedents, 
one of which is a matter for public satisfaction, 
the other for public dissatisfaction. It has made 
the wages and hours of labor on railroads no less 
a matter of national policy than railroad rates, but 
the national policy already established is partial, 
timid and without scope or dignity. When Con- 
gress re-assembles in December the country will ex- 
pect the President to use his influence over Con- 
gress for the purpose of securing the enactment into 
law of the rest of his program. Considering the 
part which he has played in this whole matter, the 
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obligation is clearly on him to prevent national in- 
tervention in an industrial dispute from the plausi- 
ble accusation of being a mere device to avoid in- 
convenience, loss, suffering and terrorism. 


MERICAN resentment at the vexatious and 
costly interference with American commerce, 

which the various ramifications of the British block- 
ade of Germany has brought with it, has finally 
culminated in a serious threat of retaliation. The 
amendments to the revenue bill, inserted by the 
Senate, will place in the hands of the President 
formidable weapons of commercial warfare. He 
can meet discrimination with discrimination, em- 
bargo with embargo, and dislocation of the mail 
service with a withdrawal of the right to use Amer- 
ican mails. Congress has provided him with these 
weapons at his own request, so that he must feel 
the need of them. Presumably he intends under 
certain circumstances to use them. We trust he 
will pick his ground carefully and not embroil the 
country in a quarrel which may result in nothing 
but bitterness of feeling, recriminations and severe 
losses to both parties. In advising caution we are 
far from meaning that he is not justified in asking 
for these weapons and that he may not accomplish 
something by their possession or their use. But if 
_ we understand the temper of the British govern- 
ment he will succeed only within narrow limits by 
the use of such weapons in alleviating grievances, 
while he may become involved in a fight which 
neither he nor the country would want to push 
to the limit. A quarrel with the Allies, under- 
taken during a presidential campaign, which would 
seriously embarrass the Allies in the prosecution 
of the war and which accomplished nothing of 
value for American commerce, would be revolt- 
ing to a larger section of public opinion than it 
would please. Whatever is done must be done 
without being open to the suspicion of political 
motives, without any yielding to mere irritation 
and only after a careful calculation of profit and 


loss. 


FRESH cause of ‘contention has developed 

between the companies and the employees 
in the New York traction system, and one that the 
companies have every resolution to push. It grows 
out of the employees’ organization that the com- 
panies have promoted—an organization to which 
the union employees apparently reconciled them- 
selves at the last settlement and which includes 
over 8,000 of the 11,700 employees. It is the so- 
called individual contract that the union objects to. 
This contract, already signed by a large majority 
of the employees, pledges its signers for two years 
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and practically cuts off the union from its chances 
of future growth. The trump card in the hands of 
the companies, however, is that the individual con- 
tract to which so many employees have subscribed 
was drafted after conference between the com. 
panies and representatives of the employees duly 
chosen by vote. This gives such collective char- 
acter to the contract as to complicate the entire 
situation, at least in its superficial aspects. The 
companies are insistent on the binding force of 
the contract, the unions on its questionable origin. 
It is really a resumption of hostilities on the issue 
of collective bargaining, with a presumption in 
favor of the companies in their truculent assertion 
that a bargain, impolitic from the union stand- 
point, was legally secured. 


ROGRESSIVES who fought hard for years 
against the abuses which were rampant in 
the American political and economic system may 
well feel aggrieved at the account contained in Mr. 
Wilson’s Shadow Lawn speech of the way in which 
some of these abuses have been remedied. He 
attributed the whole of the credit to the Democrats. 
According to his account, the country was in 1912 
floating into a sea of industrial iniquities, which 
provoked no effective protest until the Democrats 
assumed power. Then as by magic a new era of 
economic regeneration began. The various abuses 
were dealt with in a series of masterly legislative 
acts, the net result of which has been the final 
eradication of the abuses, the deliverance of busi- 
ness and labor from oppressive bondage and the 
establishment of a new constitution of peace. In 
attributing to himself and his party the whole 
credit for what has been accomplished towards 
industrial reconstruction Mr. Wilson did a gross 
injustice to the work of many Republicans. The 
way was prepared for the Democratic achieve- 
ments by Republicans at a time when Mr. Wilson 
himself, to judge from his public utterances, was 
very far from being a progressive and was cer- 
tainly doing nothing to arouse the public opinion 
against prevailing abuses. Republican insurgents 
were at one time putting up the really effective op- 
position to the sinister “ invisible government "’ of 
the country. Democrats, such as Mr. Bryan, of 
course, participated in this pioneer work; and the 
Democratic party was better capable of passing 
an acceptable revision of the tariff and of the cur- 
rency system than the progressive Republicans 
would have been. But the Democrats have been 
building on foundations laid by some of their pres- 
ent opponents. It is a pity Democratic leaders 
have not sufficient generosity and candor to recog- 
nize the obligation. 
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RESIDENT WILSON’S handling of the 

anti-trust legislation in his speech of accept- 
ance is hard to understand. He accused the Re- 
publicans of enacting “ anti-trust laws which ham- 
pered the very things they were meant to foster, 
which were stiff and inelastic and in fact unintel- 
ligible.” This must refer to the Sherman law, 
which so far from being stiff and inelastic, em- 
bodied one of the most flexible and comprehensive 
legal formulas known to the history of Anglo- 
Saxon jurisprudence. In so far as it was unintel- 
ligible its unintelligibility was the result of its 
vagueness and elasticity. He went on to describe 
what the Demoécrats have accomplished in the fol- 
lowing words: ‘‘ The laws against the trusts have 
been clarified by definition, with a view to mak- 
ing it plain that they were not directed against big 
business, but only against unfair business.”’ But 
the laws against the trusts have not been clarified 
by definition. In the Clayton act nothing was done 
to restrict the operation of the Sherman law. Its 
definitions were only those which had already sub- 
stantially been achieved in the judicial construction 
of the law. Least of all were the definitions made 
with a view to distinguishing between “ big busi- 
ness’ and “unfair business.” Congress has still 
left it for the courts to settle whether and to what 
extent big business is bad business. The suits now 
pending against the Harvester and Steel trusts 
conspicuously raise the issue whether mere danger- 
ous size offends the Sherman law or whether only 
the commission of actual public injury makes a 
combination illegal. This aspect of the law has 
never received explicit and complete definition, and 
the Clayton act will do nothing to affect the deci- 
sion one way or another. Do Mr. Wilson’s words 
mean that the Democratic party has been finally 
converted to the position against which it has for so 
long and strenuously protested: that public policy 
can ignore the question of how large a portion 
of any one business is concentrated under one man- 
agement? 


CCORDING to newspaper reports, the Brit- 
A ish government has refused to issue pass- 
ports to Bertrand Russell and Norman Angell. 
The object of the refusal must be that of prevent- 
ing Messrs. Russell and Angell from fulfilling en- 
gagements in this country to lecture. Presumably 
the government is afraid that the extension to 
these gentlemen of a license to speak and lecture 
to American audiences will infect American opin- 
ion with heretical views about the war. If Messrs. 
Russell and Angell are prevented from coming 
and if their passports are refused because they 
might not talk about the war to Americans in or- 
thodox language, the American friends of Great 
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Britain can but regard such behavior with pro- 
found discomfiture, chagrin and grief. They will 
wonder how far this intolerance represents the 
opinion of liberal England and how much the gov- 
ernment expects to accomplish by the stupid at- 
tempt to censor American opinion. In Mr. An- 
gell’s case the refusal to allow him to keep speak- 
ing engagements is, if true, of a peculiar stupidity. 
During his last trip to the United States Mr. 
Angell did more than all the other Englishmen 
who have come over since August, 1914, to make 
the idea of unneutrality in relation to the war 
persuasive to American opinion. 


HERE are atrocities of a civil character 
which should no more be endured than 
criminal atrocities. The confiscation of the Sep- 
tember Masses is an example. Because the Masses 
published an advertisement of ‘‘ The Sexual Ques- 
tion” by August Forel, its issue was seized and 
its circulation manager arrested. This is the kind 
of affront to decency and intelligence which calls 
for a radical revision at the sources. We do not 
agree with all the advertising practices of the 
Masses. We think it is mistaken to advertise 
‘“** Unmentionable,’ by Rev. Ealer. Small leaflet 
on the most hidden and vital of all subjects. toc.” 
But the Forel book is just the kind of book that 
the Masses does exceedingly well to advertise. 
Readers of THe New REPUBLIC may remember a 
long article in these columns on the admirable 
work of Forel. It was noted in that article that 
“The Sexual Question” was on sale in a cheap 
popular edition on Swiss railway station magazine- 
stands. Is the fatuous successor to Anthony Com- 
stock aware of this? In proceeding against the 
Forel book as “ indecent” literature he has made 
the blunder of his career. But the real blunder is 
official and legislative. It should be made impos- 
sible for beadles like Mr. Sumner to exist. 


OMETHING is the matter with this campaign. 

Although it has already reached the verse-bear- 
ing age no political verse is born. Neither the Du- 
rand case, nor anti-dumping, nor the after-the-war 
attitude of the United States to the rest of the world, 
nor the conversion of the hysterical alarmists who 
in the late autumn and early winter of 1914 wanted 
a larger army and navy to the safe and sane 
patriots who in midsummer 1916 want a larger 
army and navy—none of these things has inspired 
the poets. Unpromising subjects, which although 
modern fail somehow to hand out /e frisson 
modern? Perhaps so, but how about the vers 
librettists, whose sensations and ideas are derived 
so exclusively from the contemporary that they 
cannot be expressed or suggested by the older forms 
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of verse? Why do the free versers neglect to 
prove that their instrument, when handled by the 
right party, may become a trumpet or claxon? 


N the war news of the presidential campaign 
the Progressives are our Balkan states. To 
ceurt one batch of them, to cajole another, to ab- 
duct a third, taxes the wiles of Mr. Willcox, the 
athleticism of Mr. Vance McCormick. Early al- 
liances are announced. The New York-Albanians 
have already crumpled, the California-Bulgars 
have gone their natural way. But the whole story 
is not told when a few of the states rush to one 
contestant or anether. There are Rumanians in 
the Progressive party, and more than one invaded, 
rebellious Greece. These are the powerless who 
end by wielding power. 


The Two Mr. Wilsons 


RESIDENT WILSON’S speech of acceptance 
began with an able, suave, discreet, yet some- 

what disingenuous piece of partisan special plead- 
ing. It rose later to higher levels as when he de- 
fended the Mexican policy of his administration, or 
when he pleaded for American participation in the 
effort to organize international peace. It gave 
glimpses in some of its phrases of a radicalism of 
which the Democratic party was not the indispensa- 
ble and exclusive agent, as when he spoke of the 
present age as ene of “revolutionary change,” 
which needs ‘‘ new ideas and purposes,’’ not pre- 
sumably to be found in the Virginia Bill of Rights 
or the writings of Thomas Jefferson. But in spite 
of such exceptions the utterance was too much that 
of a man whose outlook on the mountains and the 
valleys, the water courses and the highways of the 
American political landscape was blurred by im- 
perfect partisan spectacles. Vision he undoubtedly 
has, but it is the vision of an astigmatic Democrat. 
The American nation, as he sees it, is divided into 
two irreconcilable groups, one of which contains 
the men who can be trusted to govern the country, 
and the other of which, whenever it assumes office, 
is bound in some way or other to betray the popu- 
lar interest. To keep one of these groups in power 
beeomes the primary political duty of the American 
people. As long as they do so they cannot go far 


wrong. Unless they do so they cannot go far right. 


Inasmuch as all successful American politicians 
must be partisan, it may sé¢m unfair and unneces- 
sary to make much of Mr. Wilson’s Democratic 
partyism. The occasion called for that kind of an 
utterance. He was accepting his renomination at 
the hands of his fellow Democrats, who under his 
leadership have enjoyed a few years of prosperity 
at the end of sixteen years of privation. Under 
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such circumstances he was bound to turn his speech 
of acceptance into a partisan polemic. All this is 
true. In the case of a man of a less over-wrought 
intelligence than Mr. Wilson, who had not adver- 
tised on this very occasion the presence of a “ striv- 
ing to purge his heart” of “every misleading 
party motive,” it might be considered sufficient. 
The partyism of the ordinary American political 
leader is either instinctive and innocent or perfunc- 
tory and insincere. But Mr. Wilson’s partisan 
Democracy is neither innocent nor insincere. He 
has never really striven to purge his heart of mis- 
leading partisan motives, because to his mind parti- 
san motives are not misleading. He really believes 
in a qualitative difference between Democrats and 
Republicans, which attaches to the former the odor 
of sanctity, and to the latter the mark of the beast. 
And all this he believes in spite of a life-long pro- 
fessional interest in political history and theory, 
and of a thoroughly sophisticated approach to po- 
litical problems. It is precisely this combination 
between an elaborately intellectualized interest in 
politics and an apparently profound belief in the 
salutary mission of the Democratic party which 
qualifies our faith in Mr. Wilson as a national 
leader. The insincere partisan may preserve more 
intellectual integrity than the sincere partisan, be- 
cause he may at least be candid with himself. 

In his speech of acceptance, however, Mr. Wil- 
son had the advantage of an excellent case with 
which to sustain his partisan special pleading. He 
was rendering to his fellow Democrats an account 
of his stewardship; and the account as rendered 
contained a substantial balance to his and to their 
credit. Their legislative record is, as we pointed 
out last week, exceptionally good. Their opponents 
tacitly admit its merits. Mr. Hughes is not at- 
tacking any of the important Democratic construc- 
tive measures except the revision of the tariff; and 
even in his comments on the tariff he insists less 
upon the necessity of repairing the errors of the 
Underwood bill than of readjusting the schedules 
to meet conditions brought about by the war which 
did not exist in 1913. President Wilson has some 
justification for partisan complacency. Handi- 
capped as they were by inexperience and con- 
fronted by novel and unusually perplexing prob: 
lems, the Democrats have under his leadership 
come back as an effective governing body. It is 
they, rather than the Republicans, who are now 
showing the ability to plan, deliberate, revise and 
finally act without falling into irreparable dissen- 
sions. It is they who have become self-confident, 
united, aggressive and expectant. They are push- 
ing the Republicans into the same unenviable situ- 
ation of being a second-rate negative alternative to 
a more alert and united body of partisan opponents, 
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which they themselves occupied from 1860 to 
1912. 

But the Democrats under Mr. Wilson’s leader- 
ship have succeeded so well, less because they re- 
deemed their promises than because they have em- 
bodied ideas in their legislation which four years 
ago they explicitly repudiated. Mr. Wilson says: 
“The record must equally astonish those who 
feared that the Democratic party had not opened 
its heart to comprehend the demands of social jus- 
tice. We have in four years come very near to 
carrying out the platform of the Progressive party 
as well as our own.” The platform of the Pro- 
gressive party is still far from being realized in 
legislation, but the Democrats have adopted cer- 
tain of its underlying principles which they for- 
merly denounced. Mr. Wilson repeatedly declared 
during the campaign of 1912 that liberty was se- 
cured by the limitation of governmental powers. 
The New Freedom differed from the creed of Pro- 
gressivism chiefly in its aspiration to restore free- 
dom to American economic activity without calling 
the government constantly to its assistance. Yet 
if the economic activities of Americans have been 
liberated during Mr. Wilson’s administration, the 
liberation has been accomplished not by limiting 
governmental powers, but by increasing them and 
organizing their persistent and active employment 
for the national benefit. In one of his speeches 
delivered early in September, 1912, Mr. Wilson 
issued a solemn warning to the people of the coun- 
try to beware of commissions of experts. “ I have 
lived with experts all my life, and I know that ex- 
perts do not see anything except what is under their 
microscopes.” Yet the Democratic legislation dur- 
ing Mr. Wilson’s administration has brought into 
existence more administrative commissions, com- 
posed of men who are or should be experts, than 
all previous national legislation in American polit- 
ical history; and there is only one theory on which 
the government by commissions can be justified. 
The commissions must represent an achieved na- 
tional policy which is neither Democratic nor Re- 
publican, and which the commissioners are quali- 
fied to put into practice, because as experts they can 
devise the means of carrying out a public policy not 
with the aid of a microscopic attention to petty de- 
tail, but in the clear light of all the available 
knowledge. 

But. it was in those parts of the speech which 
dealt with the future that Mr. Wilson revealed 
most completely how far he has departed from the 
Democratic tradition of national irresponsibility in 
domestic policy and national isolation in foreign 
policy. In memorable words he reafirmed more 
emphatically and more lucidly than on any pre- 
vious occasion his conviction of the necessity of at- 
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taching the United States to a league of peace. 
“No nation,” he says, “can any longer remain 
neutral as against any willful disturbance of the 
peace of the world. The nations of the world 
must unite in joint guarantees that whatever is 
done to disturb the whole world’s life must first be 
tested in the court of the whole world’s opinion.”’ 
Mr. Wilson’s hearty adherence to the impending 
attempt to place a sanction behind international 
law and to prevent international controversies 
from compromising national safety is the most en- 
lightened act of his political career. It is the one 
sufficient method of extricating the poison from the 
policy of arming in the exclusive interest of Ameri- 
can security. It constitutes the first indispensable 
step in that definition of American foreign policy 
without which American military and naval pre- 
paredness might result in the increase of interna- 
tional apprehensions and the intensification of in- 
ternational antagonisms. 

The attitude toward political and social defi- 
ciencies implied by an adherence to the League of 
Peace can be made fruitful in national no less than 
in international politics. It consists essentially in 
the abandonment by the nation of an attitude of 
neutral indifference to political and social malad- 
justments, in the sustained attempt to diagnose evils 
and to devise remedies, which, although experi- 
mental, have the value of the experiment guar- 
anteed because they are carried out in good faith 
and with intelligent method. Certain sentiments in 
the last part of Mr. Wilson's speech squinted in this 
direction. They looked toward thorough-going na- 
tional reorganization in the interest of a more ade- 
quate industrial and social program. He spoke 
for instance, of the need of “new thinking,” 
“fresh courage and resourcefulness,’ and “ rad- 
ical reconsideration of policy.’ But the phrases 
were vague; his specification of the steps which 
ought to be taken in the near future was incomplete 
and ambiguous. He failed to make any plea for 
improved administrative methods and standards; 
and most unwisely he ignored the question of 
woman’s suffrage. In this and in other respects 
Mr. Wilson is manifestly in a transitional state of 
mind. The old individualist partisan Democrat, 
with a political philosophy derived from the Vir- 
ginia Bill of Rights, is developing into a modern 
social Democrat, but the transition is incomplete, 
and Mr. Wilson expresses himself either in the old 
language or the new, according to the needs of the 
occasion. His speech accepting his own renomina- 
tion required the use of some of the old language 
and some of the new, and he used both with simi- 
lar suavity and apparently with the same amount 
of conviction. It remains to be seen which of them 
he means. He cannot long continue to mean both. 
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The Averted Railway Strike 


HE prevention of the railroad strike has 
caused bitterness, but it is insignificant when 
compared with what would have happened had the 
strike taken place. A number of well-meaning 
people have said publicly, and a good many more 
have said privately, that they would have pre- 
ferred a strike. They do not know what a na- 
tional railroad strike would mean, and they are 
guilty of a serious lack of imagination. There 
have been very few railroad strikes in the history 
of the world, and where they have occurred they 
have brought the nation which suffered them to the 
verge of civil war. No nation has ever undergone 
a strike comparable to the one we have escaped. 
English, French, Italian and Belgian experience 
was a foretaste, but not a measure of what an 
American strike would have teen. No nation has 
dealt with industrial conflict over so large a terri- 
tory, and no nation where strikes have occurred is 
so dependent as we are upon the railroads. Had 
the strike occurred, men and women would have 
died, violence would have been epidemic, business 
would have staggered, and bitterness unquenchable 
would have filled the land. And yet men sup- 
posedly as responsible as Mr. Jacob Schiff tell us 
they would have preferred the disaster. 

Preferred it to what? To what they call the 
sacrifice of the principle, of arbitration. The prin- 
ciple needs closer examination. The Brotherhoods 
said they would arbitrate everything but the doc- 
trine of the eight-hour day as a basis of work and 
wages. They were willing to arbitrate questions 
of pay and discipline, but not the basic work day. 
They said it was not arbitrable. Is that mere pig- 
headedness or is it true? Analysis will show, we 
believe, that the Brotherhoods were sound in their 
claim; sound, mind you, not necessarily in de- 
manding an eight-hour rather than a nine-hour day, 
but in saying that the basic work day is a matter 
for legislation, not for arbitration. 

An analogy may make this clearer. Every 
student of international affairs has learned to rec- 
ognize that there is a difference between justiciable 
and non-justiciable disputes. ‘That is why so many 
of the same people who denounce the Adamson bill 
denounce the pacifists who want everything arbi- 
trated. They say quite rightly that you cannot 
arbitrate the admission of Oriental labor to Cali- 
fornia. Why? Because it.is a question about 
which no principle is accepted both in Japan and 
the United States on the basis of which you can 
arbitrate. Likewise no principle has ever been 
worked out to form the basis of arbitration for the 
length of the working day. Had the Brotherhoods 
agreed to arbitrate, had the President appointed 
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the wisest men in the world to handle the contro- 
versy, those men would have had to legislate, not 
arbitrate, on the question of the work day. The 
hours of labor can be determined only by one of 
two methods, by a trial of force or by the legisla- 
ture as a matter of public policy. A calmer view 
of the situation will show that any board of arbi- 
tration set up to deal with this question would have 
been simply a little temporary legislature to make 
a declaration of policy which Congress alone ought 
to make. The decision would not have been more 
“ scientific” or “fair” because it would have 
rested in the end merely on the judgment and social 
philosophy of the arbitrators. They would have 
had to elevate their theory into the “ judgment of 
the society,”’ and if such judgments are to be passed 
it had better be by Congress, which has the power 
to deal with the consequences. 

Just because the basic work day is ultimately a 
matter of social policy, the Adamson bill was a 
small price to pay for the prevention of a terrible 
national calamity. What does it say? It says that 
after January 1st eight hours shall be considered a 
day’s work, and the measure of a day’s work for 
reckoning pay, that a presidential commission of 
three shall watch the effects at least six months and 
report within nine, and that until one month after 
the commission has reported, wages shall not be re- 
duced below the present standard, and that over- 
time be paid pro rata. In other words, we are to 
have at least six months’ trial of the principle, fol- 
lowed by a reopening of the question of wages, rates, 
economy, and the method of handling disputes. 

The only difference between “ arbitration ’’ and 
the present method is that three or four arbitrators 
would have had to guess on no experience and on 
no principle, while Congress has guessed and pro- 
vided a way for testing the result. The other dif- 
ference is that a great calamity has been averted. 

Congress sti!! has to provide a better method 
for the future, but its organization can proceed 
calmly and with the good will of labor. That 
is an infinitely better mood in which to build than 
in the aftermath of violence, ruin and hatred. No 
essential interest is left unguarded, no oné is de- 
prived of his chance to be heard. Had the strike 
occurred no one would have been heard for all the 
din it would have set up. Congress acted in haste 
to prevent a disaster. It is a pity that it had to act 
in haste. It is a pity that in its action it failed to 
adopt the whole of the President's program. It is 
a pity that the nation is never prepared for its in- 
dustrial crises. It is a pity that the social reform- 
ers who have thought about these matters are al- 
ways ignored until the catastrophe is at hand. It is 
a pity that we have had Colorado, Mesaba, West 
Virginia, Lawrence, Paterson, Akron, Calumet, 
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and that Congress and the masters of business are 
still unaroused, and very little the wiser. It is a 
pity that the nation has not yet developed the 
enterprise and public spirit seriously to face the 
labor question except when labor shakes its fist. 


Terms of Peace 
YEAR or so ago the friends of the Allies 


who began calling upon them to define the 
objects of the war were told that no one had a 
right to think of peace with Germany triumphant 
on all fronts. There was nothing to do but fight 
on, doggedly and if need be blindly, so long as the 
Allies lay on the defensive and the “ map”’ in 
Bethmann-Hollweg’s sense appeared to realize the 
extreme pan-German ambitions. Whether those 
of us who believed that the Allies would gain by 
outlining their purposes and that Germany would 
be weakened were right or wrong is no longer im- 
portant. The war is unmistakably at a turning 
point; Germany’s last great offensive at Verdun 
has failed; her weaker partners are in deadly peril, 
the coalition is united in strategy on the basis of 
relatively inexhaustible resources of power; one 
and perhaps two fresh enemies have joined the 
Allies; in the outer world beyond the seas Ger- 
many is prostrate. A retreat in Europe is prac- 
tically inevitable. Germany is at bay. 

It is for London and Petrograd and Paris to 
say how long the war shall last. It is for them to 
decide whether there shall be a settlement before 
the winter deadlock, or another year of war with 
Germany fighting a bloody defensive, fighting no 
longer for the mastery of Europe, but in literal 
truth for the safety of her own territory. That 
terrible decision the Allied statesmen must make 
between now and Christmas, and neutral opinion 
may play some role in it.. Perplexing as it is, one 
thing is clear. The decision will have to be made 
yes or no either because Germany will or will not 
yield the terms which the Allies demand. In other 
words the Allies can no longer escape a definition 
of their terms. If they decide for another year 
of war, it can be only because Germany will not 
give what they believe they are compelled to ask. 
Some terms they must ask. They may be such as 
can be won only by another year’s fighting. At 
least they will be terms, and not merely fighting 
phrases. 

Neutral opinion which is heard in Europe must 
begin to crystallize around some hypothesis. So 
far America’s only contribution to thought is the 
President’s acceptance of the league to enforce 
peace, his willingness to share in a joint responsi- 
bility for restraining the aggressor, his revolu- 
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tionary utterance that if an association of states is 
created America will no longer be neutral against 
the nation which refuses mediation. He has of- 
fered to underwrite the peace with our resources 
and with the powerful navy which we are building. 

This proposal bears directly not only on the 
length of the war, but on the nature of the settle- 
ment. Mr. Asquith has told the world that Britain 
is fighting to establish public law and for the in- 
tegrity of small nations. When will that purpose 
be achieved? Clearly only when overwhelming 
force has pledged itself to the purpose. Here is 
an offer from the greatest Power outside of Eu- 
rope that it will join in a guaranty of the public 
law. Can any one doubt that Mr. Asquith’s pur- 
pose is more definitely achieved by the support of 
a hundred million people than it could be by fight- 
ing a siege war on the defenses of the Rhine? 

So, too, in regard to the desire that Germany 
“must never be allowed to do it again.” Fight 
for another year the terrible conflict which Ger- 
many is still able to maintain—in what position 
will France be to uphold international order? 
Surely the guaranty of America, the saving of the 
manhood of France and England, is a better form 
of security than can possibly be achieved by a year 
of hideous assault. End the war before the win- 
ter, and the safety of western Europe will be se- 
cured by the largest combination of military and 
naval and economic power ever created. 

As regards “ Prussian militarism,” is it too 
much to hope for a little clear thinking? In so 
far as it aimed at the mastery of Europe, it is de- 
feated and will be thrown back. Before the win- 
ter comes Prussian militarism will have been 
reduced to a defense of Germany. The Allies will 
not overthrow the Hohenzollerns or set up a re- 
public in Germany; a change of heart may take 
place, may have taken place already. At least no 
one will ever specify the date when anything so 
subtle is definitely accomplished. The wiser course 
is to allow Germany no victory and no ground for 
brooding revenge, and then trust that the Ger- 
mans, faced with their awful burdens, their sor- 
rows and their moral isolation, will assess the cost 
on their ruling class. 

In other words, whatever reality there is behind 
the slogans of the Allies is translated into fact or 
about to be. The larger guaranties can now be 
created. What remain to be settled are the actual 
territorial and economic adjustments, perhaps the 
most perplexing political task ever put upon the 
mind of man. Just because it is so perplexing 
the time has come when semi-official discussion can 
no longer be postponed. It is not possible to talk 
about Prussian militarism when the real obstacle 
to peace may be the possession of Constantinople, 
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the future of Turkey, or the status of Poland. 

The London Nation of July 29th contained two 
views of settlement which represent respectively 
what is probably the right center and left center 
of British opinion. Neither article sympathized 
with extremes, either with the annihilate-Germany 
school or the peace-at-any-price school. Both ad- 
vocate the general plan of a league to enforce 
peace, and both deprecate the idea of an eco- 
nomic war after the war. 

Plan A asks for peace on the basis of nation- 
ality and reparation, while it admits that some 
areas are too cosmopolitan for such settlement, 
and that economic and strategic factors must be 
considered. The plan would, of course, restore 
Belgium, it would give Alsace and Lorraine to 
France, the Trentino to Italy, Transylvania to 
Rumania, Posen and Warsaw and Cracow to Po- 
land. Poland is to be a kingdom with Slav afilia- 
tions; Constantinople is to go to Russia, Italy’s 
claims on the Adriatic are left doubtful. Dalma- 
tia, Croatia and Bosnia are to be detached from the 
Dual Monarchy. Serbia is to be enlarged. Some 
kind of South Slav state is to be set up. The Ger- 
man colonies are not to be restored. Belgium and 
northern France are to be recompensed so far as 
possible for their losses. The future of Luxem- 
bourg is left open. The plan assumes complete 
military victory and a dictated peace. It does not 
differ in substance from the rearrangement of the 
map of Europe practised by all amateurs in the 
first few weeks of the war. 

Plan B demands the restoration of Belgium with 
compensation, the restoration of French territory 
without mention of compensation, the restoration 
of Serbian independence with protection for the 
Bulgar population of Macedonia. ‘‘ We are so 
accustomed,” says the anonymous author of the 
plan, “to stating these claims of restoration that 
we hardly realize their full significance. They 
mean the defeat of the aggressive purposes of the 
enemy. Prussian militarism pursues three con- 
crete aims, the annexation of the rich coal and iron 
fields of Belgium and northern France; the win- 
ning of a naval base on the Straits of Dover, with 
a view to overseas expansion; the cutting of a ‘ cor- 
ridor’ through Serbia to Turkey, without which 
Germany can exert no physical pressure and win 
no military ascendancy in the Near East. To 
defeat these three aims is to defeat Prussian mili- 
tarism and to end its dreams of hegemony.”’ The 
plan then recognizes the significance of Mr. Wil- 
son’s offer to help maintain the peace, and says 
that the success of the league is a test and a de- 
fense of the settlement. 

It says that the settlement must not think of 
war after the war, or lay much emphasis on 
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strategic considerations. ‘‘ Italy must abandon her 
pretensions to full control of both shores of the 
Adriatic, a project which would deny a maritime 
future to every other race of central Europe.” 
Russia must not have Constantinople, but the 
Straits should be neutralized to assure her egress 
from the Black Sea. For Alsace-Lorraine it sug- 
gests the cession of Metz and the western region 
of Alsace, and the guaranty of equal rights and a 
bi-lingual culture to the part retained by Ger- 
many. It asks for a genuinely independent Po- 
land including part of Posen and Galicia with the 
use of Danzig as a free port. It puts aside the 
idea of “ breaking up ” Austria-Hungary, pointing 
out that each of its national problems has an “ U}- 
ster’ within it, that markets could not be secured 
for land-locked countries like Bohemia and Hun- 
gary, especially if Italy secured Trieste. It sug- 
gests instead a federal reconstruction, with a cham- 
ber of national rights guaranteed by the league for 
the Finns, Letts, Ukrainians, Jews, and Austrian 
Slavs. The Trentino it would yield to Italy, and 
to Russia the Ruthenian part of Eastern Galicia. 

The plan advocates the opening of French col- 
onies to foreign trade, an equivalent in Africa 
for the colonies Germany has lost. In Turkey it 
would give Russia free use of the Dardanelles and 
Armenia. To Germany it would yield commercial 
rights in Anatolia and Mesopotamia, and England 
would consider a revision of sea law. 

The spirit of plan B would, we believe, har- 
monize with that American opinion which de- 
sires a settled peace on the basis of a Germany 
thrown back but not crushed. With the details 
we are in a position to deal critically. More than 
any other proposal that has come to our attention, 
it would seem to form a profitable basis for discus- 
sion among liberals. 


ey Che New 
REPUBLIC 
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French Opinion on the War 


HAVE not been out of France since the be- 

ginning of the war, except for five weeks 

spent in England at the end of 1914. Nearly 
all my friends here are French and circumstances 
bring me in touch with people of all classes and 
various shades of opinion. Nothing is more diff- 
cult, it is obvious, than to get any accurate infor- 
mation about the state of opinion in a belligerent 
country, and I hesitate to generalize about French 
public opinion. But on one point I am quite de- 
cided: opinion is very different here from what 
it was a year ago, and still more different from 
what it was earlier in the war. 

About English opinion I cannot speak at all 
definitely, for I have not been in England for 
eighteen months, but from all that I hear, it is 
very much what French opinion was eighteen 
months ago. That would be natural, since Eng- 
land came effectively into the war so much later 
than France, and for a long time after the war 
began the bulk of the English people was little 
affected by it directly. Here the war has affected 
almost everybody from the first; conscription 
makes an immense difference in that regard. 
However, even now, England has not suffered 
from the war to anything like the same extent as 
France. The losses of men, great as they are in 
proportion to the effectives, do not come near the 
losses in France. The economic conditions in 
England are still incomparably better than in 
France, where trade and industry have been 
paralyzed for nearly two years and only trade in 
munitions and that in food and drink flourish. 
France is living on capital and on imports; the 
imports rise steadily every month and, for the first 
four months of this year, reached a total value of 
about five hundred million dollars, an increase of 
about thirty per cent on the first four months of 
last year. Naturally, che idea of a long war of 
attrition, which seems to be complacently accepted 
in England, has never been accepted here. Indeed 
there is a good deal of popular dissatisfaction with 
England due to the belief that England is indif- 
ferent to the duration of the war, because it has 
not suffered as France has suffered, and that the 
English do not realize what the prolongation of 
the war would mean to France or what the war 
means to France already. 

There are, so far as I can judge, very few people 
left in France who believe that it is possible to 
reduce the enemy to impotence. M. Maurice 
Barrés has long since abandoned his favorite 
pastime of carving up the German Empire in ad- 


vance and we hear no more of ambitious schemes 
of annexing German territory up to the Rhine. 
Even M. Hervé hardly ever says now that peace 
is impossible until we have liberated the inhabitants 
of Schleswig-Holstein, the Dalmatians, the Croats, 
the Czechs, and heaven knows whom besides, and 
restored freedom to Poland under the benevolent 
sceptre ofthe Czar. Itisno longer even the official 
program of the government to reduce Germany 
to impotence; M. Briand, when he became Prime 
Minister last November, merely asked that Ger- 
many should be willing “ to resume its rank among 
the nations with the intention of developing itself 
according to its genius while respecting the genius 
of others.” A nation that was reduced to impo- 
tence could not develop itself at all. The last 
place in which it is believed that it is possible to 
reduce Germany to impotence is probably the 
army. Certainly, in spite of the continued official 
declarations that we are more sure of victory than 
ever, French opinion is much less optimistic than it 
was; or, let us say, it has fewer illusions. 

Of those people who, when in February, 1915, 
there was a talk of German peace overtures, ex- 
plained those overtures by the hypothesis that 
Germany recognized that it had done all it could, 
there are some who now say that it was a 
great mistake not to have made peace long ago— 
that we shall probably get no better terms for hay- 
ing waited. Indeed the question: ‘‘ What good 
will come of it?” is becoming a very frequent 
one. People are beginning to realize that victory 
itself would be of no use if, when it came, France, 
as M. Jean Herbette said recently in the Echo 
de Paris, most bellicose of papers, came out of 
the war bled to death (saignée au blanc). The 
question whether the war will be crowned by vic- 
tory is becoming of much less importance than the 
question of the effect of the war on France, what- 
ever its result may be. Victory will not bring back 
the dead to life, restore those who are permanently 
maimed, or prevent the physical degeneration that 
must ensue if only the weak and the old are left 
to be the fathers of the future. On the whole I 
should say that the feeling in France resembles 
that in Germany much more than it resembles the 
feeling in England, for the conditions in France 
and Germany are much more alike, although 
France, of course, is not suffering from the scarcity 
that the British fleet has caused in Germany. Prices 
are very high here, but there is no real scarcity. 

Such are the modest generalizations to which | 
am prepared to commit myself, and I will add one 
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more to them. Very few people here, so far as I 
can judge, would be prepared to accept peace at 
any price, but if peace were offered to France to- 
morrow with the evacuation of French and Belgian 
territory and the restoration of Alsace-Lorraine, 
there would not be one per cent of the French 
people in favor of continuing the war in order to 
crush German militarism or reduce Germany to 
impotence. One great difficulty in the way of peace 
negotiations is that the respective governments 
have so terribly compromised themselves by the 
extravagant hopes that they have held out to their 
respective peoples. Dr. Bethmann-Hollweg talks, 
reasonably enough, of the necessity of looking at 
the land map of the war, but he voluntarily forgets 
to look at the map of the sea. 

Apart from the points as to which it is possible 
to generalize at all, there are great differences of 
opinion according to age, class and locality. The 
old are much more bellicose than the young as a 
rule; those who still say that we must exterminate 
the Germans, reduce them to impotence for two 
centuries, or take other drastic measures in their 
regard, are nearly always over sixty and usually 
over seventy. The old seem horribly indifferent 
to the massacre of the young; I hardly like to say 
that they are actually pleased to survive so many 
men younger than themselves, but really they some- 
times talk in such a way as to suggest that. This 
is an old man’s war so far as its direction is con- 
cerned; it is the old who send the young to be 
killed. It is very easy to shout “ jusqu’ au bout,” 
when one is in no danger of going even “jusqu’ 
au front,” and those who are not fighting seem as 
a rule much more bellicose than those who are. 
The French army has shown magnificent courage 
and tenacity as a whole, but it is not the men at 
the front who say that they like war or paint 
attractive pictures of the delightful life in the 
trenches; they leave all that to elderly academicians 
and journalists. I have met many men who have 
been made anti-militarists by going to the front; 
I have never met or even heard of an example of 
a contrary conversion, although I cannot assert that 
it is unknown. 

Among those who are not fighting there are the 
differences of class and locality. For instance, 
Paris is, as it always has been, more jingo than the 


-other large towns. There are certain towns such 


as Limoges and Grenoble, where the movement in 
favor of peace is very strong and has gained the 
large majority of the population. The south of 
France is more strongly in favor of peace on the 
whole than other parts of the country; it has al- 
ways been intensely anti-militarist. The French 


Socialist party has been split in two by the war; a 
minority of rather more than one-third of the 
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Socialist deputies—about thirty-five—advocate the 
immediate resumption of international relations 
with other Socialist parties, including those of 
enemy countries, in order to organize an interna- 
tional movement for peace. This minority is now 
in permanent opposition, whereas the majority of 
the Socialist deputies is ministerial, as in Germany. 
The Socialist deputies for Toulouse are in the 
majority, but the Socialist party in Toulouse has 
declared in favor of the minority. Other southern 
towns are inclined in the same direction. 


An interesting circumstance is that there is a 
growing feeling in favor of peace in conservative 
circles, and the peasants form perhaps the class that 
is as a whole most anxious to finish the war. This 
is interesting, because the conservatives and the 
peasants made peace in 1871 against the wish of 
the urban population and of the advanced parties 
led by Gambetta. The peasants voted conserva- 
tive in 1871, whereas they now vote radical in 
most parts of France, chiefly because they are anti- 
clerical. They still remain conservative, although 
firmly Republican, however; they have no sympa- 
thy with royalism or any other form of reaction. 
Even in departments where the peasants return 
Socialist or advanced radical deputies, their innate 
conservatism is not rooted out. The peasants are 
slow to act and difficult to move, but they have a 
large voice in the government of France. If they 
really made up their minds that the war must be 
brought to an end, peace negotiations would be 
near. 

Although, as I have said, there is a peace ten- 
dency in certain conservative circles, especially 
among the families of the old Right who are 
Orleanists by tradition, the bourgeoisie—that is to 
say, those who are neither peasants nor proletariat 
—is on the whole the most bellicose class of the 
population. The Nationalist reaction that preceded 
the war was almost entirely confined to the bour- 
geoisie. It greatly affected the younger generation, 
many of whom are now much less Nationalist than 
they were before they knew what war meant. The 
older generation has not had that experience and 
it is suffering less from the war than the corre- 
sponding class in any other belligerent country. 
There are a good many people, of course, who are 
positively profiting by the war; the profits on gov- 
ernment contracts are enormous, since the govern- 
ment pays far too much for everything, especially 
munitions, and large sums are earned by mere in- 
termediaries. But, leaving aside those who profit 
by the war and, therefore, are not anxious to see 
the end of it, the class that lives on rent or interest 
is hardly affected at all. Men who earn their 
living by a trade or profession have often suffered 
terribly; many of them are ruined, but the rentier 
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is in clover. His income, as a rule, is not reduced, 
and he pays no more taxes than in time of peace, 
which is to say that he pays very little, for the 
system of taxation that exists in France is probably 
the system most favorable to the rich and most 
unjust to the poor in the world. While in England 
and Germany there is a very heavy income tax, 
in France an insignificant income tax has just come 
into force, a mere installment of M. Caillaux’s in- 
come-tax scheme, which was passed by the Cham- 
ber seven years ago and has been hung up by the 
Senate ever since. That is the only fresh taxation 
yet imposed since the war began. M. Ribot’s sys- 
tem of running: the war on loans, many of them 
at very short term, may not be sound financially, 
but it has kept the rentier quiet. Anybody can see 
in Paris that the rich are not as a rule touched by 
the war; there is no sign of the war economy of 
which one hears so much in England. Therefore, 
the French bourgeoisie is less tired of the war than 
the other classes, although there are signs of a 
change even in bourgeois opinion. The feeling of 
the proletariat differs in different places, but there 
is certainly no general feeling among the industrial 
classes in favor of continuing the war to crush 
Germany. 
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To sum up, there is very little extravagance here 
in regard to the results to be obtained from the 
war or the conditions to be imposed upon Ger- 
many. ‘There is a very general desire for the war 
to end, but there is a fear that it cannot yet be 
ended without some sacrifice of French or Bel- 
gian territory, which would never be agreed to. 
If the French people had the assurance that no 
such sacrifice would be demanded, that Germany 
would agree as a preliminary to peace negotia- 
tions that the integrity of France and Belgium 
should be taken for granted, not even discussed, 
then peace negotiations would be in sight. The 
French people would allow all other points to be 
matter of negotiation. That is the direction that 
any mediation should take. The split in the 
Socialist party has brought peace nearer. The 
Socialist minority in the Chamber joined by a cer- 
tain number of radicals makes the nucleus of a 
peace movement, which at present takes the form 
of encouraging international discussions. But it is 
not a movement for peace at any price, and 
what is required to make it effective is just such 
an assurance in regard to the integrity of France 
and Belgium. 

Ropert DELL. 


The New Profession of City Manager 


the United States who are styled “ city man- 

agers,” under the new commission-manager 
form of government. They are the professional 
chief executives of their respective municipalities, 
each with appointive power over the city’s entire 
administrative establishment. They are not popu- 
larly elected, but hired for reasons of fitness and 
for an indefinite tenure by a small elected commis- 
sion of five local men. In all but two cases the 
commissions have gone out of town for their man- 
agers. Sometimes they have advertised for them, 
just as the German cities advertise for a new 
burgomeister. Sumter, South Carolina, issued 
a proclamation, Jackson, Michigan, gave a note 
to the associated press, Hickory, North Caro- 
lina, had a little paid advertisement in the 
Engineering News. In five cases they have 
captured successful managers of smaller cities 
by offering them larger salaries and oppor- 
tunities. Thus it was, for instance, that Mr. Carr 
did well as city manager of Cadillac, Michigan, 
and won promotion to the managership of the city 
of Niagara Falls, and Mr. Ashburner went from 
Staunton, Virginia, to Springfield, Ohio. Three 
managers received their training under Manager 


4 hess are now forty municipal officials in 


Waite of Dayton, who was himself previously the 
head of the Department of Public Works of Cin- 
cinnati during Mayor Hunt’s reform administra- 
tion. Two universities, Texas and Michigan, have 
arranged courses for training city managers. The 
managers have held two annual conventions to ex- 
change ideas and their “ Proceedings”’* are in- 
teresting civic reading. 

The commission-manager government vests all 
the powers of the city in a single elective board 
called the commission or council, usually, but not 
necessarily, of five members elected at large. 
Often the title of mayor is retained, but it merely 
indicates the chairman of the commission, his 
powers being identical with those of the other 
commissioners, having a vote but no veto and no 
separate appointive power. The commission hires 
the city manager, not being limited in its choice 
to a local resident and usually having the naming 
of his salary unrestricted by the charter. The 
city manager holds his office for an indefinite ten- 
ure but may be removed by the commission at any 
time. He appoints all department heads, pre- 
pares the budget and runs the government under 





*Obtainable from O. E. Carr, City Manager, Niagara Falls; 
price , 15 cents. 
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the general oversight of the elected commission. 

Most of the places where this form of govern- 
ment is working are villages with a population of 
10,000 or less. The cities are Dayton and Spring- 
field, Ohio; Cadillac, Manistee and Jackson, 
Michigan; Niagara Falls and Newburgh, New 
York; Phoenix, Arizona and St. Augustine, 
Florida. 

From all these cities and towns radical reforms 
are reported. A saving of about 20 per cent in 
the cost of the municipal service is common. All 
have installed better fiscal control and improved 
budget procedure—that of Dayton, I understand, 
fulfills the fondest dreams of the Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research, and certainly its report reads like 
a first-class corporation statement. The managers 
have cleaned up floating debts and halted the easy- 
going habit of borrowing for current expenses. 
Their biggest gains, they claim, are not readily 
reducible to dollars because they consist of getting 
more service out of the same number of men, 
equipment and expenditure. They tell merry tales 
of how they found things when they began. At 
Manistee, for instance, a bond issue for $80,000 
had just been arranged for a new main sewer. 
The incoming city manager took some tons of dirt 
out of the old sewer and found it in good condi- 
tion and adequate; so the new one was not built. 
Often fair comparison between the old régime and 
the new has been impossible because the old ac- 
counts were so unreliable. 

To these city managers the correction of such 
conditions is a passion. They have started with 
the assumption that that is what they are for. 
Urge them to confess that politics and patronage 
do creep in and you will find that you have in- 
sulted them. “I don’t know the politics of a 
single man under me,” asserts one. “If pressure 
were brought to make me appoint a man for polit- 
ical reasons, I'd resign instantly,” declaims an- 
other. They would, too. They are, if anything, 
too intolerant of local politics, too unaware that 
some of the unbusinesslike difficulties which beset 
them are part and parcel of democracy and are 
just what go to make their tasks bigger and pret- 
tier than corresponding positions in private corpo- 
rations. They must, however, find something in 
their jobs that fascinates; for some, and very likely 
most of them, are working at lower salaries than 
they could get in private employment. Waite of 
Dayton, who rejected $15,000 a year to work for 
Dayton at $12,500, is at one end of the salary list; 
while at the other end are young college and 
Bureau of Municipal Research men slaving in 
tank towns for $1500. The fascination draws 
other men, too. The whole engineering profes- 
sion is interested, especially the engineers who 
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have some municipal experience. I would rather 
like to be a city manager myself and so would you 
—a skilful administrator building up a city beau- 
tiful out of cheap politics and disorder. School- 
boys make inquiries that reflect the same dreaming. 

Most of the managers are young engineers, for 
in a small city that is what is needed. They have 
had to acquire their municipal finance. They are 
learning the tricks of municipal purchasing—wit- 
ness the keen talk at their last convention when 
they compared notes on fire-hose specifications. 
Police problems and social welfare work, city 
planning, housing ordinances and municipal law 
are fields wherein, like old-style mayors, they must 
still trust their common sense. But they have what 
an old-style mayor never had, the incentive to 
round out their knowledge by study and growing 
experience, inasmuch as the opportunity to use 
such knowledge is not confined merely to one city 
and a limited tenure. 

In these three years they have already met a 
wide variety of receptions. In some towns, Day- 
ton, for example, the new broom swept newcomers 
into the commissionerships—business men who 
had never figured in politics and who cheerfully 
ignored demands for patronage. So Manager 
Waite has had smooth sailing and a free hand as 
far as the commission was concerned, although the 
commission itself barely escaped upset at the next 
election. The first managers of Beaufort, South 
Carolina, and Phoenix, Arizona, overlooked the 
delicate difference between governing and adminis- 
tering, and outspeeding their commissioners lost 
their jobs. In Ashtabula the commissioners 
fought over the managership and finally elected 
one of their own number, whereupon the outraged 
town turned a civic somersault and the manager 
h -:riedly resigned, making way for a local polli- 
tician who seems to be doing unexpectedly well. 
Newburgh, New York, hired the park department 
head of Cleveland and after five months removed 
him in the interest of a lower-priced local man of 
good political connections, although the whole 
town came down and sat in the council chamber 
and made the commissioners feel a bit conscious 
about it. These are the exceptional cases, how- 
ever. Most of the managers feel that they are 
on solid ground. 

There has been enough trouble to reveal the 
thing that is likely to prove the great practical 
merit of the plan. Once satisfied that they have 
a capable and right-minded manager, the people 
can guard the entire administrative service by sim- 
ply guarding him. Once he has won this confi- 
dence, the manager can take long chances in re- 
sisting covert political pressure. Instead of hav- 
ing to watch the whole bottle, the people need only 
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watch the neck. When the removal of the city 
manager is agitated in the commission, the city 
takes notice and inquires why. Corruption, instead 
of being an imperceptible seepage, must somehow 
perform the positive act of getting rid of the city’s 
biggest officer in full view of the whole town. 
The managers recognize now, as at first they 
did not, that part of their job is to “ sell’ good 
government to the citizenship, to work the pub- 
licity, to convince the public of the value of all that 
is undertaken. At the beginning they handed out 
statements that fell flat or kept silence when they 
should have spoken. The best plan, they now 
say, is to let the reporters see all the wheels go 
round, even to letting the manager’s correspond- 
ence lie on his desk in a special basket for an extra 
day before filing so that the reporters can look it 
over, ask questions and dig out their own stories. 
One tendency which this article itself reflects is 
to center attention unduly on the city manager as 
being the novel feature of this plan of government. 
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The managers have iearned they must keep clear 
of local issues and discussions, keep off the stump 
and out of the limelight. Otherwise they might 
get identified with this or that mooted policy and 
stand or fall therewith. The real government is 
the commission; the manager is simply their ex- 
pert servant. Therefore to the commission be- 
longs the glory if they find a good city manager 
and make the most of him. The manager can go 
straight for efficient government except when the 
commission holds him back; the commission must 
often choose which part of the public to offend 
or must carefully guess what will please an in- 
attentive people. 

Generally speaking, three years of trial in a 
variety of towns have proved that the new plan 
furnishes a battle-ground for democracy that 
makes the unmobilized citizenry unusually effective 
while the opportunity for expert administration 
which it offers is usually grasped. 

RicHARD S. CHILDs. 


Rumania Joins the Allies 


HE fact that Rumania has declared war on 
Austria means that John Bratianu believes 
the Austrians and Bulgarians so heavily en- 

gaged everywhere else, that they cannot carry hos- 
tilities into Rumanian territory. John Bratianu is 
the best informed neutral statesman in Europe, and 
if he believes that the Central Powers cannot ser- 
iously threaten Rumania’s highly vulnerable nine 
hundred mile frontier, then the Central Powers 
are even more reduced than has been heretofore 
supposed. 

That Rumania was originally a party to the 
old Triple Alliance has at last been openly and 
officially admitted. Her reasons for not entering 
the war on the side of Austria and Germany in 
August, 1914, are, as given, those of Italy. The 
truth was that the late King Carol was an ardent 
German, that he secretly signed a treaty with the 
Central Powers, and that in August, 1914, he 
tried to cast Rumania’s lot with his own royal 
relatives. 

The situation then was politically the same as 
to-day: Bratianu was in power, behind him was a 
large liberal or moderate majority, and he en- 
joyed as well the prestige of his father’s name 
and of the short and profitable Sofia campaign. 
His political opponents consisted of a small radical 
faction led by Take Jonescu, and the conservative 
party, led by Marghiloman, Filipescu and Jean 
Lahovary. The conservatives are principally large 
land owners, and their influence is greater than 


their numbers indicate. Moreover in Rumania 
the personal faction in politics corresponds to the 
same thing in Italy, as will be understood by 
students of European party politics. 

King Carol, when the war broke out, called to 
a conference at Sinaia, Rumania’s summer capital, 
the leaders of the various groups. He found a 
majority of the conservatives favorable to joining 
the Teutonic Powers at once, and a majority of 
the liberals tending to the same course. Bratianu 
was in great danger of being swept into the whirl- 
pool. But the late Jean Lahovary, the friend of 
the French, is said to have saved the day by a 
patriotic speech which split the conservatives and 
gave Bratianu a breathing space in which to brace 
himself against the great influence of the old king. 
However that may be, Bratianu was able to stem 
the tide, and thereafter easily supported himself 
in the face of the dying king’s efforts. 

Russia’s successful Galician campaign of 1914 
entrenched Bratianu even more solidly in power, 
and his influence over King Ferdinand, aided by 
that of a British queen, became paramount. A 
new opposition formed of Jonescu’s intellectuals 
and of the pro-Ally conservative minority under 
Lahovary (and later under Filipescu) was neutral- 
ized by the pro-Teutonic conservative majority 
under Marghiloman and Carp. Jean Lahovary 
died; and in what passes for public opinion in 
the Rumanian oligarchy, Carp and Filipescu were 
disqualified by their age, and Marghiloman and 
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Jonescu by their peculiar reputations. Bratianu 
reigned supreme. : 

Now the fact is that in the spring of 1915 
great pressure was brought on Bratianu to declare 
war on Austria when Italy declared war, but all 
the Allies could extort from him then was an 
engagement to fight on the side of the Allies 
definite as to everything except the time for the 
action. This while apparently leaving Rumania 
bound actually left her free, and worked to her in- 
terest more than it did to the Allies’ (especially 
Russia’s) who were really the ones bound. This 
agreement was an act of the greatest diplomatic 
finesse. 

It is indeed probable that Sazonov, until lately 
Russian foreign minister, bungled the whole Bal- 
kan situation. Everywhere it is now believed 
that through his sentiment for the pan-Slav move- 
ment he allowed himself to be fooled by Ferd- 
inand of Bulgaria and to refuse Rumania’s de- 
mands for the Banat of Temesvar out of regard 
for the feelings of King Peter of Serbia. At 
any rate the moment passed, Russia’s armies 
were driven out of Galicia, and Bulgaria joined 
Austria to crush Serbia. Therefore Rumania 
waited, and so favorable became her position that 
she was able to sell her oil and grain at high prices 
to both sets of belligerents at the same time. 

According to Rumanian diplomatic agents 
Bratianu has always insisted on having, as the price 
of Rumania’s military ‘assistance, the entire Aus- 
trian provinces of the Bukowina and Transylvania, 
plus the Hungarian Banat of Temesvar. It is 
probable that all this has been promised her, and 
that Sazonov’s resignation had something to do 
with Russia’s compliance in these demands. But 
even so, it must not be forgotten that whereas 
Rumania once refused to open hostilities with 
Serbia intact and Bulgaria neutral, she now con- 
sents with Serbia occupied and Bulgaria hostile. 
No doubt Bratianu believes the Austrian south- 


‘ern armies incapable of offense, the Bulgarians 


over-extended already on their front from Albania 
to Thrace. Moreover, King Peter of Serbia is 
hardly any longer in a position to contest the title 
to the Banat of Temesvar. 

According to the most recent reports (in the 
Universul of Bucharest) Bratianu demanded actual 
proof that arms could be delivered via Kiev and 
Jassy, and twenty-six carloads were so delivered. 
Since munitions for at least ninety days are already 
at hand, and a continuous further supply guaran- 
teed, this last obstacle was removed. 

From a military point of view too much must 
not be expected from the Rumanian army. Some 
doubt exists as to methods of selection for the 
higher military commands, also as to the efficiency 
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of battalion and company commanders, the back- 
bone of all armies. But the technique is good, the 
private soldiers sturdy and willing, and the general 
morale, like the Italian morale, greatly improved 
by an offensive as against a defensive mode of 
warfare. About 250,000 troops are immediately 
available, with reserves, undrilled or partly drilled, 
of about 500,000 more. This is no inconsiderable 
force for Austria and Bulgaria to confront in 
their present situation. 

That the Rumanians will initiate an offensive 
at once there is but little doubt. Either they can 
link their own offensive with the Russian offensive 
on the Transylvanian border, or remaining on the 
defensive in that theatre of war, they can threaten 
Sofia by such a rapid blow as succeeded in the 
Second Balkan War, for Sofia is only one hundred 
miles from the Rumanian border, and the fall of 
Sofia would cut again the one railroad from Berlin 
to Constantinople (Budapest-Belgrad-Nish-Sofia- 
Constantinople) and have at once an immense 
moral and material effect. Events, however, 
should soon indicate the direction of the con- 
templated Rumanian offensive. 

Great credit is due John Bratianu. Apparently 
he has sold Rumania’s intervention at his own 
time and at his own price, and has been equally 
successful in managing the corrupt politicians of 
Bucharest, rash patriots, foreign statesmen, and a 
Hohenzollern king. If Rumanian arms now sup- 
port Rumanian diplomacy, John Bratianu wil! 
emerge from the war with not only a European, 
but a world-wide reputation; and his nation will! 
acquire no inconsiderable voice in the concert of 
the Powers. 
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GERALD MORGAN. 


Lazy Verse 


OURNALISM is the unique literary achieve- 
ment of this age. And journalism has brought 
some benefit to the literary tradition. It has ele- 
vated lucidity and human interest to the high place 
of esteem where in a democratic society they be- 
long. It has made the laborious task of imitating 
library echoes in order to get into the Atlantic 
Monthly, unnecessary. It has rendered book-fed 
and literarious writers as obscure as they are tire- 
some. But journalism is not literature; it is busi- 
ness. And with some accidental exceptions the 
tendency of journalism to insert itself into the place 
of literature is a disaster to the art of writing. | 
am thinking of the new dilute variety of prosy poet- 
ry which is watering the country, and in order to 
separate myself from those who have any conven- 
tional or technical prejudice against the composi- 
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tion of poetry without meter I call it Lazy Verse. 


Amazing are the metaphysical theories which 
those who produce this material put up to jus- 
tify their professional incapacity for the intense 
rhapsodies of art. I am not going to dispute those 
theories, for of all obvious rationalizations of per- 
sonal inclination, the so-called “ scierces’’ which 
an artist constructs about his art are the most 
obviously unscientific. When a man starts a school 
of poetry, you can be sure that he has an impulse 
to create something unique, but lacks the energic 
capacity to sit down and do it. Every great poem 
is a school of poetry, but it does not issue circulars 
about itself. Futurism, Imagism, Vorticism, the 
“ Sceptric School,” Polyrhythmic Poetry—all these 
names, and the others, are efforts to compensate 
a sense of creative inferiority. So let them pass. 

But that poetry is more and more being written 
without meter, and that in consequence more and 
more poetry is being written, and that those who 
so write are most of them convinced that they have 
gained in freedom and power to convey realiza- 
tions to the imagination, is a fact which any true 
science of poetry will have to consider. It will 
have to estimate the motives, and weigh the values 
of the “ free-verse”’ tendency in general. I am 
going to make a beginning in that direction by 
pointing out that in the majority of cases a mere 
lack of energetic idle time, or the habit of intense 
concentration, is the motive to free verse, and the 
only value gained is the journalistic dilution which 
enables poetry to expand and multiply and cover 
space, as all the rest of our writing does in this 
day of the innumerable magazines and the enor- 
mous newspaper. 

To read William Blake’s poem “ To the Even- 
ing Star,” or to read passages of the Psalms, or 
Song of Solomon, in the English Bible, or of 
Tagore’s or Giovannitti’s poems, is enough to 
prove to anyone that realizations of the utmost 
poignancy can be conveyed without meter by the 
poetic use of names. Perceptible forms too can be 
engendered in that exaltation in which qualities of 
thought or passion have as clear definition as quali- 
ties of sound. Even the very absence of form, and 
often of intensity itself, can have poetic value in 
sO unique an achievement as Walt Whitman's 
“Leaves of Grass.”’ It was necessary that some 
miraculously powerful poet should burst up through 
the fine pages of recorded high passion with the 
uncouth realities of the hours of a man’s everyday 
life. This could only be done with the everyday 
manners of language. It could only be done irre- 
gularly, verbosely. It could only be done unsatis- 
factorily, for if it were satisfying it would not be 
the unqualified and incommensurable reality that 
was required. But persons who have drunk the 
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whole draught of Walt Whitman's poetry and 
realized that it is an eternal achievement in litera- 
ture, and persons who think the English Bible and 
many other unmetrical visions are exalted poetry, 
are still entitled to find the general tendency of 
modern “ Free Verse’ dissolving and wearisome 
in an extreme degree. 


There are tio kinds of people who become 
infected with journalistic free verse—poets and 
prose-writers. The motive which brings prose- 
writers to this form is the same as the motive 
which makes magazine editors fill prose full of 
paragraphs and little sub-heads that have nothing 
to do with the subject of discussion. It is a busi- 
ness of “ breaking up the type.” It is a part of 
the new art of display-advertising. It makes the 
prose easy to read. And the necessity of that is 
a direct outcome of the fatness of the Sunday news- 
paper. We live under the weight of so much 
printed material, for the daily absorption of which 
we feel responsible, that every effort must be made 
to tickle us and kick us and jog us along so we will 
get through anything to the conclusion. So far 
from being a return to primitive, naive or simple 
styles of writing, this breaking up of continuity in 
lines neither demanded by mechanics nor suggested 
by music, is the height of effort at sophisticated 
stimulation of a jaded perception. 





Poets write the new free verse for a more com- 
plicated series of reasons, the matrix of which is 
indeed primitive. It is the aboriginal indolence, 
which if it had been one ounce heavier would have 
eliminated the necessity of our writing poetry at 
all, or doing anything else that pertains to energic 
civilization. I am speaking now of the poets who 
have passion and talent enough to produce in their 
life-times a few gems of concentrated expression, 
but who have fallen in with the flow of the maga- 
zines, and accepted their fatal facility as the type 
of literature in our time. Another side of this ques- 
tion is presented by the fact that free verse adver- 
tises the chance of poetic creation to many persons 
who ache with feelings but lack the agility of wit 
that metrical and rhymed excellence demand. 
They have gained confidence to express themselves 
in poetry, and for that all wise lovers of the 
art will be thankful. But even for them, now they 
have made the venture, it may be that a more 
rigorous self-discipline, though it should not pro- 
duce so many poems that were “all right,’’ would 
produce lines and passages more adequate to their 
passion, and more stimulating than mere “ accept- 
ableness ’’ to those who read them. At least it is 
of dubious benefit to an art that more people should 
undertake it merely because its difficulties have 
been relaxed by an easier convention. It used to 
require a very high combination of faculties of 
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heart and brain, with strong concentration added 
to these, to make a poem which would endure read- 
ing at all. To-day all one has to do is to say some- 
thing. And anyone who has something to say can 
do that. 

A person whom I suspected of trying to propa- 
gate one of those self-advertising schools of 
poetry, by calling some free verse efluvium “ poly- 
rhythmics,” once mailed me at my request a loose- 
sheet note-book, and I submit my response as a 
proof of this statement. 


I like this end-opening note-book. 

I would like a side-opening note-book too. 

I find them so yielding to poetry, 

So yielding also to prose, 

Ay, even to polyrhythambics, the songs of the parrot-cage, 

So yielding and so sweet to the assaulting pen. 

In hyper-dactyls and duck-billed trochaics I will sing— 

If you can call that song which is the very soul 

Of loose-necked indolence and club-headed slothfulness of 
being— 

Yes, even in these vegetable polypods of prosic poetry 

I will put forth small buds of thought and feeling. 

I will celebrate the paper that I sing them on, 

And ask you, by the muse of mussiness and paleness and 
decline, 

To send me on another note-book, open at the side, 

And measuring ten by eight; for ten is not too many inches, 


Nor is eight too few, 

To plant these boneless syllables, these molluscs of mute 
nature, on, 

These water-fat amorphous multitudes, 

In copulating rows that shall regenerate unto infinity, 

And crowd the world with stringy puddles of inarticula- 
tion, 

Until red hells of vengeance like the flames of poetry 

Arise in revolutionary number, 

Purging space and holy nature of this slow and sleep-en- 
gendering gangrene, 

And sending down to violent oblivion and intense decay, 

With one last heaven-searching scream that shall alone re- 
main in memory, 

Their pusillanimated authors. 


It is not only the ingenuity of mind demanded 
to construct, without awkwardness and artificiality, 
the compelling forms of poetry that is lacking in 
these journalistic poets; it is that rhapsodic trance 
of the whole being which makes those forms sav- 
agely aspired to as a war-dance or a hypnotic 
drug. People who declare that there are “ no new 
rhythms” possible in metric poetry, are people 
so neutralized with effete parlor civilization that 
their vital organs are incapable of resounding to 
the fundamental trance-engendering stroke of the 
tom-tom. They are incapable of hypnosis. They 
are incapable of naively falling asleep to dream. 
They do not know what fundamental rhythm is. 
If they did, they could rot but distinguish that in 
their minds from the superficial forms of phrasal 
' music which an artist inevitably superimposes upon 
it, and they would know that just as many phrasal 
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patterns are possible in a fundamental rhythmic 
trance, and a great many more probable, than in 
the state of hyper-sophistical intellectual preciosity 
which they have found out how to exploit as prim- 
itive and free. Too much neural excitation and 
too little of the booming pulse of the blood is what 
distinguishes this freedom from the freedom of the 
poet who is lost in a rhapsody of song. It is easy 
to be free by simply declining to engage a medium 
offering a vigorous resistance of its own; but to be 
free by virtue of th: power to conquer with your 
passion everything that stands against it in the 
genuine utilities of an art, is a freedom worthy of 
the boast. 

To use line division at all is to acknowledge the 
organic value to imaginative realization of the 
semi-regular recurrent stimulus, out of which in 
aboriginal recitative the forms of poetry arose. 
To use it with arbitrary opportunism, so that no 
judgment or choice, human or superhuman, not 
even your own, could ever put your poem together 
again if it fell apart, is neither primitive nor free, 
nor interesting, but simply obtuse. It reveals a 
lack of sensibility to the real quality of the thing. 

In all arts it is the tendency of those who are 
ungrown to confuse the expression of intense feel- 
ing with the intense expression of feeling—which 
last is all the world will long listen to. The 
journalistic vogue of free-verse encourages this 
kind of confusion in poetry. It gets people to 
spend an entire literary life cultivating an emo- 
tional personality instead of cultivating an art, be- 
cause there is not enough resistance in the medium 
of the art to make it worth going up against. In 
order to produce anything which will compel atten- 
tion beyond the vogue of the Sunday paper and 
the everyday magazine, it is necessary to concen- 
trate attention upon the making of something, more 
even than upon the passion out of which it is made; 
and that is one thing that the forms of rhythmic 
poetry compel us to do. Having the habit of such 
effort, it is not impossible that we might on some 
occasion achieve one of those formless forms, like 
Blake’s, that are so rare as to be remembered 
through the centuries. It is not impossible that 
we might subdue the listener to our passion with- 
out form as well as without metrical music. Noth- 
ing can be declared impossible to the whims of the 
artistic impulse. But the general deliquescence of 
all high-strung and concentrated expression which 
the journalistic commerce of our time is accomplish- 
ing can be declared incompatible with the whole 
spirit of art. And that any writer living in this 
wide stream of watery verbal emotion can learn 
to produce great poetry by pouring these long 
verses into that stream, can be declared tragically 
doubtful. Max EAstTMAN. 
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The Stockholm Conference 


HE Neutral Conference for Continuous 
Mediation is not what the eager spirits 
who conceived it desired—a governmental 

body. Yet though wholly unofficial, it is in some 
real degree representative. 

Delegates from the six chief neutral countries 
have been sitting around the big green table in a 
room of the Grand Hotel in the Swedish capital, 
just across the river from palace and parliament 
house. In Switzerland and Holland, in Sweden 
and Norway and Denmark national committees 
served at once as the constituencies and the agents 
of this central committee. Only the United States 
delegates have had, as it happens, no such support. 
Consequently the character and work of the Con- 
ference have quite naturally been much less under- 
stood in America than in Europe. Efforts to get 
Spanish representation have so far failed, owing 
to war-time difficulties of travel and communica- 
tion. 

Here in the United States the ridicule which was 
heaped upon that picturesque and much misrepre- 
sented demonstration of American knight-errantry, 
the Ford peace ship, still clings. It was a wide- 
spread misrepresentation to state that this under- 
taking had no plan. On the contrary it had a 
well defined plan, and executed it. This was to 
bring into being an unofficial conference for me- 
diation. 

While the other delegates were chosen, as has 
been stated, by national committees, the American 
delegates were ¢ vsen by the peace ship group, 
but not merely from their own number. Of those 
chosen outside its membership Miss Jane Addams 
was not well enough to go although she greatly 
desired to, Mr. Bryan was busy with political 
affairs at home, Dean Kirchwey has been held 
month after month by his duties at Sing Sing. Out 
of this list I proved to be the only one able to lay 
aside regular duties for the emergency call. Mr. 
Louis P. Lochner, well known to American stu- 
dents, and especially to those of Wisconsin as the 
organizer of “ Cosmopolitan Clubs,” was made 
the General Secretary. 

The Neutral Conference has had three phases. 
At first a body of thirty members, five delegates 
from each of the six countries represented, it was 
later reduced to twelve, or two delegates from each 
country; and now, according to a Stockholm dis- 
patch of August 16th, it has again altered its form 
and is to consist of three bureaus, one at Stock- 
holm, one at Berne, and one, with Mr. Lochner as 
Secretary, at The Hague. Each change, however 


conducive to effective work, has been widely her- 
alded by those not in sympathy with the Confer- 
ence as marking its dissolution. 

The first phase of the Conference, in which the 
national delegations were set at five each, lasted 
from the middle of February to the middle of 
April and was mainly occupied with formulating 
two appeals, one te neutrals asking for the calling 
of an official conference, the other to the belliger- 
ents proposing specific peace terms for a just and 
reasonable settlement. This “‘ Appeal to Govern- 
ments, Parliaments and Peoples of the Belligerent 
Nations "’ was at once published, and also person- 
ally submitted to the Stockholm representatives of 
the belligerent governments. Not only did the 
neutral press print this in full—and paper is dear 
now in Europe—but Austria, Germany, Great 
Britain, Italy and Russia permitted its appearance, 
and the French-Swiss press gave it at least some 
access to France. 

As neutral colored dust shows up white on a 
black surface and black on a white surface, so these 
terms proved their impartiality by contrasting with 
the extremer views of both sides. Yet in general 
the divergence was less than might have been ex- 
pected. It was an English statesman who said 
that the Conference proposals gave the Allies more 
than they could expect to claim on the basis of 
military advantage. This, naturally, is consistent 
with the object of the proposals, to indicate a solu- 
tion based not on conquest or near-conquest, but 
on the permanent advantage of the peoples of 
Europe. 

Menshikov commenting on these proposals in 
the conservative Novoe Vremye said: ‘“‘ Thanks to 
its lofty tone, its humanity and its appeal to the 
religious consciousness of the peoples, this Stock- 
holm document must be received with the greatest 
respect. It is more than probable that none of 
the belligerent great Powers will pay any attention 
to the wishes of private dreamers, however re- 
spectable they may be. The war will continue in 
the old way. But after the war it seems to me as 
if one would be obliged—dquite unintentionally per- 
haps—to fall back upon the Stockholm principles, 
as it will be very difficult to imagine any others.” 

With this essentially deliberative work accom- 
plished, the Conference reorganized itself as was 
stated and a central committee of twelve replaced 
the former thirty. This smaller and less un- 
wieldy group of two delegates instead of five from 
each country proved far better fitted for executive 
tasks. Even the full number of twelve has not 
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always been present, and much of the most active 
work has been done in smaller sub-committees. 

The membership of the central committee was 
an interesting one made up of striking person- 
alities, each for the most part with some special 
contribution to make. Although its composition 
shifts somewhat, alternates sometimes replacing 
the delegates proper, among the most active 
members have been two professors of international 
law, Gjilsvik and Lie, both from the University of 
Christiania. The Swedes have been represented 
by Lindhagen, a leading radical member of the 
parliament, “burgermaster” of Stockholm, a 
middle-of-the-road idealist who is very useful as 
a leaven and a stimulus, and also by Dr. Wigforss, 
a young university man, a student of international 
relations, full of initiative and fire. Burger- 
master Lindhagen’s understudy is the only business 
man with a vote in the Conference, Hansson, a 
publisher, interested in various social questions and 
especially in colonial problems. The Danish con- 
tingent supplies “an old parliamentary hand” in 
Klausen, a solid genial Socialist, as much respected 
outside his own party as in it. Switzerland sent 
Dr. Scherrer-Fuellemann, National-Rath from St. 
Gallen and president of the Swiss group of the In- 
terparliamentary Union. Perhaps the outstanding 
figure, however, has been Dr. de Jong van Beek en 
Donk of Holland, the Conference chairman for 
July. He is probably the only one of the 
European group known in America except to spe- 
cialists. The moving spirit of the Dutch “ Anti 
Orlog Raad” and of the international “ Central 
Organization for a Durable Peace,” he has thrown 
himself heart and soul into the work of the Con- 
ference, which he has helped to bring into active 
coéperation with the chief European peace forces. 
He has rejoiced, as he says, to be working for the 
first time with those who can give all their time 
and not merely spare hours, to peace work. 

As soon as the basis of the work had been laid 
in the appeals to the governments, the reorganized 
Conference set itself to get in touch as far as pos- 
sible with the belligerents, endeavoring to find the 
least common multiple of their conflicting pur- 
poses. The difficulties are enormous and often it 
has been like fighting a fog, yet the wonder is not 
that so little but that so much recognition should 
be given to a purely unofficial group. Just what is 
being planned and done alorg lines of unofficial 
conciliation can naturally not be published. The 
pamphlet “A Better Germany” sums up the im- 


pressions of the visit of one of the Conference 
members to Berlin. 

It is obvious that while an unofficial conference 
has the advantages of its irresponsibility it cannot 
replace the governmental neutral conference which 
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so many students of the international situation 
have been and are urging on their respective gov- 
ernments. To work for the calling of such a con- 
ference is one of the objects of the Stockholm 
body. The proposal has been brought forward 
by its members and friends in the different parlia- 
ments, and largely owing to Burgermaster Lind- 
hagen’s influence a unanimous vote was passed by 
the Swedish lower house in favor of the coura- 
geous policy of an independent initiative on the part 
of Sweden, and 2 calling of the Conference of 
neutral Powers on her own responsibility. 

The feeling toward the United States in this 
connection is interesting. With enormous prestige 
and illimitable resources she is widely felt to have 
failed the cause of international order by her in- 
action ard preference for playing a lone hand. If 
she does not yet take a bolder and more construc- 
tive policy she will lose a miraculous opportunity 
to serve belligerents, neutrals and her own cause. 

The mediatory work of the Conference could 
not alone occupy all its attention. It has left op- 
portunity for much propaganda and educational! 
work which is the fire under the boiler. It is its 
ability to focus and energize opinion which gives 
the Conference a power which governments are 
the first to realize. It is itself one of the “ im- 
ponderables ” that dour old Bismarck insisted must 
not be lightly rated. 

This is why Milyoukov and Professor Gilbert 
Murray give it their views, why the English gov- 
ernment officially instructs its representative to re- 
ceive the Conference appeal with its proposals as 
to peace terms, why a Spanish minister believes 
that “‘ the whole neutral world is indebted to the 
Stockholm conference.” 

One of the methods of the Conference is to per- 
suade distinguished men in various countries to 
agree to be ready to comment in the press on each 
outstanding pronouncement and event as it occurs, 
bringing out its international significance, empha- 
sizing the approaches made toward the line of solu- 
tion, and the necessary steps still untaken by an 
Asquith, a Bethman-Hollweg or a Wilson. 

American public opinion receives much less of 
this clarifying leadership in international affairs 
than does European opinion, and both cause and 
result are to be traced to our provincialism. 

When peace comes it will come as a resultant of 
military and political pressure. On the political 
side, even in autocratic countries, public opinion 
and the public will, “ imponderable ” as they are, 
weigh heavily. In helping to clarify and unify the 
opinion that will finally bring peace the Confer- 
ence is, incidentally, also making history, if only on 
the “ little drops of water ”’ principle. 

EmiLy GREENE BALCH. 


September 9, 1916 
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VERSE 
Old Man Laks 


They tell me Old Man Laks is dead. 
Old Man Laks—burned in his bed; 
Dropped a lighted cigarette; 

Now his neighbors can’t forget 
How, after midnight beer discussion 


They had drunk and rolled and chattered, 


How their stupid doze was shattered 
By his screaming oaths in Russian. 
I’d been in his unkempt store; 
Went to try his cigarettes. 

When I slam the loose-hung door 
An old voice somewhere thinly frets, 


“Well, what would you?” from the dark. 


He tells me where his wares are kept 
But to serve me does not deign, 

So I explore his musty ark. 

When no buyers came he slept 

Or lay silent with his pain. 
Through the curtained door was seen 
His red table and his lamp. 

Things smelled of fish and kerosene 
And the outer room was damp, 

But when buyers were so few 

There was scarce enouglt to eat; 

He could not buy comforts too. 

And he seldom left his cot 

And was never on the street, 

Lay there silent and forgot, 

With a rug across his feet. 

But I never saw him read, 

Though he seemed to know by heart 
All the heavy Hebrew tomes 

That were heaped in those two rooms; 
And he knew each subtle part 

Of his strict and ancient creed. 

He had cigarettes for sale. 

Were they smuggled? That’s a pale 
Weak transgression, if you please. 
Every stranger can’t be taught 

That to break a law in Kiev 

May be virtue; but deceive 

On this side the swarming seas 

And it’s deadly sin—if caught. 

So his life was sordid, yet 

He deserved a nobler death 

Than to choke in flaming breath 
From his blazing coverlet. 

Once I looked at his white hair 

Out upon his dingy bed 

And I saw the shadow there 

Of some blessing on his head. 

There was something, some denial, 
Some great thought he locked within, 
Or some undiscovered passion, 

Ghost of some long-conquered sin, 
That had given him his trial 

In no overt, common fashion 

But in secret. Or some power 
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Lay forever unaroused, 
And the breast where it was housed 
Never throbbed in its great hour. 
That was all. But it was there 
In that face and outflung hair. 
But he lived and burned. God mocks 
Greatness in such men as Laks. 
My soul with searching has grown lean 
But this moment has been mine, 
To see the smudge of fire divine 
In life so pitifully mean. 
LyMAN Bryson. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Claims Leader’s License 


IR: In your recent controversy with the Call over the 

nature of truth, you appear to have forgotten the prin- 
ciples stated in an articie that appeared in your issue of 
February 13th, 1915. 

This article was occasioned by the meeting of Mother 
Jones and the younger Rockefeller at a hearing of the In- 
dustrial Relations Commission. Mr. Lippmann (the fact 
that the article was unsigned does not make the authorship 
any less certain) referred to Plato’s hope of a perfect state 
when philosophers should be kings, and kings, philosophers. 
Pending this time, the writer said, there would continue to 
be a clear division, especially in the political field, between 
thought and action, between thinkers and leaders. The 
leaders would continue to see so singly their end that they 
would not trouble to be nice about the means, nor could 
they reckon with the incidental results of their policies. 
The thinkers, on the other hand, would see all sides of every 
question and all courses of action; their difficulty would be 
to find any endurable compromise between what they 
wanted and what they could get. Thus the leaders often 
defeated their own ends by ill considered action, and the 
thinkers theirs by the inability to act at all. 

You, the thinkers, forgot this division of functions when 
you utterly damned the Call, a leader, for lying. In the 
heat of battle the truth is whatever appears to be a useful 
weapon. Only an endowed sheet with no specific ax to 
grind can afford the luxury of eternal verities. It would 
have been just as reasonable if the Cal] had denied your 
right to exist because of your failure to support Benson 
and the Socialist ticket. 

Understand, I do not quarrel with you for pointing out 
the Call’s deviations from absolute and relative truth. I 
claim only that you have no right to intimate that these 
deviations, per se, make the Call useless as an organ of its 
cause. If your suggestions were offered in a different spirit, 
if you put your philosophic attainments at the service of this 
brave, if blind, little fighter, you would both come nearer 
your not wholly diverging aims. 

Fiorence L. TANENBAUM. 


Merrill, New York. 


[Suppose that in the heat of battle the truth is whatever 
appears to be a useful weapon, the “truth” offered by the 
Call to the car strikers was a gun that fired through the 
breach rather than through the muzzle. It may be neces- 
sary to lie in order to act. That is too large a question 
to debate here. But why not at least lie effectively ? 
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Incidentally our correspondent has a score to settle with 
the editors of the Call. They accuse us whenever they 
mention us of inability to see the truth because we are 
endowed, while she seems to think that only an endowed 
paper is capable of seeing the truth. We are flattered but 
unconvinced.—T HE Eprrors. } 


‘From the Weaker Party”’ 


IR: When citizens fall out and call upon their follow- 
ers to attack each other in a public place, to the dis- 
comfort and possible danger of other citizens, it is the prac- 
tice to call the police, to arrest the combatants and to let 
a court decide which party is at fault. 

According to your editorial of August 26th, entitled 
“The Railroad Crisis and After,” President Wilson is 
to be commended because he has said to the men with the 
“ big stick,” in this case the employees, “ You men are right 
and I will therefore use the influence of this office to make 
your employers grant your demands; at the same time ap- 
pointing a commission to determine whether you are right 
or not.” This is regardless of the fact that at the same 
time he will be imposing tremendous burdens in the way 
of increased wages, which the men themselves admit will 
follow, pending whatever final decision is reached by the 
proposed board, upon the physically weaker party. 

The reference of this whole dispute to the President is 
I believe an extra-legal action. That being the case would 
it not have been better evidence of statesmanship, had the 
President said to the men: “ Your method of enforcing your 
demands before the questions have been reviewed by an 
impartial body, carrying with it as it will untold loss and 
suffering to the one hundred million people of these United 
States, is unthinkable. If you insist upon using your ulti- 
mate right to strike before the matters involved have been 
passed upon by an unprejudiced body I shall be compelled 
to throw the whole weight of my influence as President, and 
as Commander-in-chief of the Army if necessary, to pre- 
vent the direful results which would follow the Industrial 
warfare which you propose to wage.” 

As stated by you the President’s whole consideration 
seems to have been “ What will the brotherhoods accept” 
instead of “ What is the fair thing.”” He has thereby 


strengthened the cause of industrial warfare when he might 


have lent substantial aid to “ the square deal.” 
Your use of the word “ practical” in connection with 
a guaranty made by a President who will have no power 
to enforce it if he fails of reélection seems hardly justified. 
J. Lowett Wuire. 


Wilmington, N. C. 


Heroes of the Sea 


Ge Last —_ I happened to be trolleying from New 
Bedford to Newport. At Fall River I changed cars 
in a violent thunder storm, my Newport car filling up with 
sailors on shore leave. The only seat I could get was in 
the open behind the motorman He cheerfully invited 
me to use him as a screen from the driving rain. By the 
time we reached Tiverton our electric connection broke 
down and I stepped into a nearby garage to telephone to 
Newport. One of the sailors followed me in. As I 


waited for the long distance call he came up and asked me 
if I lived in Newport. 


> ” 
woman! 


“Yes.” “Are you a married 


No answer. He stepped nearer and said, 
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“I didn’t hear what you said, ma'am.” “I didn’t say 
anything. Of what interest is it to you whether or not 
I’m married?” “Oh, I only spoke because some married 
women are very particular about being spoken to.” “Is 
that so. I’m not used to the question in this coun- 
try. Once when I traveled in Mexico that was often their 
first question.” But he was not to be diverted from his 
single purpose. “‘ Are you alone, ma’am?” “ That's an- 
other Mexican question. ‘Sta sola?’ they ask.” “Oh, 
I only asked because if you were alone | thought when we 
got to Newport you might like my company.” At that 
moment they called out that the car was going and we 
both ran, he to his dry seat inside and I to my wet seat 
outside. 

Presently the rain stopped and a sailor, not the same 
sailor, came out on the front seat. “ Don’t you think the 
life of a motorman is more adventuresome than that in the 
United States navy?” I asked him—our motorman was 
just then manipulating a live wire. He didn’t answei 
directly, but he said with considerable enthusiasm, “That's 
the job I’m looking for when I come out.” “ Why did 
you go into the navy?” “Oh, just like the other fellows, 
there wasn’t any job on the outside. I had no home, I 
thought I’d try it for the four years, but I’m looking for 
another experience when I come out.” 

Last night our motorman did indeed seem to be getting 
what “ experience” there was to be got out of the situation. 
He brought his car through carefully and responsibly, and 
to one passenger at least he appeared gallant. As the car 
finally sped into Newport she began to wonder why boys 
are never told to become trolley car men to learn efficiency 
or to learn how to protect women. And she wondered 
too how much protection the women of Newport had been 
getting this summer from the navy. 

Exrsige CLews Parsons. 

Newport, Rhode Island. 


Mrs. Meyer Lets the Cat Out 


IR: Anti-suffragist women illogical? By no means, as 

the writer of your editorial “ Tainted Ballots” must 
have suspected. They have only assumed an illogical posi- 
tion in order to conceal a logic so ruthless that our age is 
not prepared for it. But at last you have forced them 
back on their real ground of objection. Writes Mrs. Annie 
Nathan Meyer in your last issue: “If she [a woman] is 
conservative and a believer in the rights of property, she is 
logical enough to believe that more help will come to her 
from a male electorate, even if she herself has no vote, than 
to gain one at the expense of swamping the polls with an 
electorate which has far less interest in property, and rep- 
resents many less taxpayers.” [Italics are Mrs. Meyer’s.] 
This is hard common sense. No anti-suffragist would de- 
cline the vote if it were offered to her alone. But to give 
the vote to wage-earning women, to the mothers of families 
supported solely by the earnings of labor, and to property- 
less women on salary—this would involve a real extension 
of democracy which makes the standpat man or woman 
shudder. Mrs. Meyer’s letter proves that anti-suffragists 
are against votes for women not because they disbelieve 
in women, not because they disbelieve in the vote if used 
for their own purposes, but because they disbelieve in 
democracy. Let them honestly go before the country on 
this issue. 

Acton F. PALGRAVE. 
New York City. 
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Books and Things 


O undergraduates read Swinburne nowadays? Judg- 
ing from a sample chosen here and there I should 
say that they don’t. They know “ When the hounds of 
spring are on winter’s traces,” and “ In a coign of the cliff 
between lowland and highland,” and “Shall I strew on 
thee rose or rue Or laurel,” but they do not take long drinks 
of Swinburne, out of schooners, as we did between twenty- 
five and thirty years ago. I do not mean that even in my 
day all Harvard undergraduates read Swinburne, or that 
even to the most decadent among us he was ever a major 
god. But we could read him in his own tongue, as we 
could not read Ibsen or Tolstoi, and he added to the ex- 
citements in life. The women with whom he brought us 
acquainted were brilliantly unlike the charming girls whom 
we took to football games or danced with, of a Saturday 
evening, at Papanti’s, and who never appeared, no matter 
how oddly their mothers chose to dress them, either in 
raiment of dyed sendaline or clothed about with flame and 
tears. Along the water side of Beacon Street, in the late 
eighties, walked few feet shod with adder-skin. And in 
Swinburne the talk was different. I cannot remember 
hearing a Harvard student tell his partner that she 
laughed “ with a savor of blood in her face, and a savor 
of guile,” or call her “ my snake with bright bland eyes.” 
In Boston and its environs the proportion of mystery was 
no doubt what it usually is where young women and 
young men are gathered together, but it was an innocent, 
natural mystery. 


Sin was the specialty of the Swinburne who wrote 
“Poems and Ballads,” the volume with which, as being 
the cause of most scandal and cry, we were naturally most 
familiar. We knew him as the young poet who had set 
the Thames on fire, in eighteen sixty-something, with his 
song. He fell among women, and “I say, Archer, my 
God, what women!” Although they lived in a world so 
remote from ours that we could reach it only by a long 
leap, Swinburne’s rhythms furnished the necessary spring- 
board. He never degraded Lust by treating it as mere 
Love. By representing desire as a thing of sin he enabled 
us, who had been taught to associate these two, to feel 
ourselves not so far from home after all. Thus in time 
we could habituate ourselves to his surprising women, who 
had subtle-colored hair, eyes like the eyes of a dove that 
sickeneth, mouths that made the blood beat in feverish 
rhymes, mouths like fervent amorous roses, and whose 
kisses were rapturous, venomous, poisonous and prolonged. 
These women lived in a land where the kisses that were 
given and received had fangs and bit and drew blood, and 
yet a certain restricted freedom of choice was open to us. 
Even here there were women and women. Not even here 
Was every sin as scarlet. Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 
lips darker than purple kisses. ‘Tuesday, Thursday and 
(at the pleasure of the lover) Saturday, the pallid lips of 
old Semiramisses. 


Sin was the many-colored garment in which these ladies, 
wrapping themselves about, sought to hide their monotony 
from our eyes. And so for a while we were illuded. It 
takes time to perceive the sad sameness of strange sins. It 
takes time to perceive the tedium of days divided thus: 
Sin, eight hours; sleep, eight hours; sundries, eight hours. 
The only way to tell these sinners apart was to con- 
sult the column marked “ sundries,” about which Swin- 
burne had nothing to tell us. In “Le Prince d’Aurec,” 
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at a fancy dress ball, a lady got up as Marion Delorme 
makes her entrance with words like these: “ Many men 
loved me, each in his own way; and I loved them all, in the 
same way.” When at last we saw that all his ladies were 
desperately the same in their loves we shut his book, we 
left behind his land of anapaests and dense air, we dis- 
covered that our own country had its good side, that we 
breathed deeply with ease in it, that after so much unre- 
lieved heavy brightness its cooler and varied colors inter- 
ested our eyes. But the best escape of all was from a rou- 
tine strangeness out into a world where strangeness was 
accidental, welcome, unexpected, and where no two 
strangenesses were alike. 


Is it because an older reader is offended by the sameness 
of Swinburne’s women that Swinburne is not easy to read 
continually nowadays? Partly for that reason, no doubt, 
and partly because few older readers have kept a conscious- 
ness of sin. I often do things I wish I had not done, just as I 
leave undone things I ought to have written promptly 
and dropped in the mail-box. I am cowardly, procrasti- 
nating, evasive, slothful, but the nearest I ever come to 
feeling sinful is when I get a letter which looks like an as- 
sertion that my account is overdrawn, and which often 
turns out to be nothing but praise of some new beauty in 
the high grade security line. Lacking the essential feeling, 
I sometimes feel, when I pick up “ Poems and Ballads,” 
first series, that the poet’s purple and scarlet passions 
hardly deserved to be called sins, that they are no more 
sinful than a gilt and plush sunset, and that a man who 
insists so much on the wickedness and shamefulness of his 
desires probably overestimates their strength. 


This explanation has the merit of accounting for the 
neglect of Swinburne by the present crop of undergrad- 
uates, many of whom have been brought up as if there 
were no such thing as sin in this universe. Not being 
equipped with the needful illusion, they find out sooner 
than we did that almost all Swinburne’s intellectual jour- 
neys were only from heaven to hell, from lilies to roses, 
from night to day, from life to death, from tyranny to 
liberty, and back again, and that upon none of these jour- 
neys did he see much that he hadn’t noticed the first time. 
He did not make too much of these contrasts, but he made 
what he could of them too often. 


Or else—is it possible—can it be—that the wise youth 
of to-day, knowing so many things so early, know this also 
in advance of experience, namely, that wickedness, even in 
woman, is not the whole of life, and that the most unchaste 
woman in the world may be otherwise uninteresting? Or 
perhaps it is Swinburne’s lack of structure that repels 
them? Often you wonder, as you read on and on, whether 
his habit was not to start a poem with some fragment that 
occurred of itself, and then to make more fragments in the 
same metre, until his ear desired another metre, when he 
would take what he had written, choose a first stanza and 
a last, and let the others arrange themselves. What are 
they like, these long and structureless poems, as empty of 
meaning as of movement from mood to mood? They are 
like blown fires that spread without arriving, like champ- 
ing swift horses always in the same place, like huge elusive 
bellying sails that the mind cannot furl. The emptiness 
is filled with lines that call and clang, with a rushing wind 
of rhythm, with a musical movement repeated and repeated 
until it gets into one’s blood, and the pulse beats to its 
measure, and long after the wind has blown itself out the 
waves keep up their rolling and washing. P. L. 
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Domesticating Mars 


The Free Man and the Soldier, by Ralph Barton Perry. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.40. 


NE ought to be a Rip Van Winkle to get the full ef- 
fect of Mr. Perry’s book. It marks a change in 
American attitude which only one who could exclude 
recent events might properly estimate. Ten years ago there 
was about as much sentiment in this country for compulsory 
military service as there is at this moment for compulsory 
child-bearing. Compulsory military service was an ex- 
pedient that simply did not enter the calculations of the 
ordinary American. Great hopes could be entertained of 
the Swiss initiative and the Swiss referendum, but the Swiss 
army scheme seemed as little appropriate to the United 
States as the United States navy scheme would be to Swit- 
zerland. Conscription was a specialty of continental Eu- 
rope as remote from this country as monarchy itself. There 
was not so much a sentiment against it as a general assump- 
tion that it was alien, archaic, illiberal, inconceivable. And 
now, out of the thick of a sophisticated society, a Har- 
vard professor argues “ universal” military service with 
every indication of representing a definite body of Ameri- 
can opinion. It is the kind of a change for which only a 
huge subversive experience can account. 

Why does Mr. Perry support the cause of conscription? 
To read his articles innocently, one might suppose that 
universal military duty recommended itself to him on the 
ground that it was the “ democratic’ method of providing 
security for the country. He argues the case for it on this 
plausible score, as also on the score of its educational and 
social advantages. But the merits of universal military ser- 
vice, precisely the same ten years ago as they are to-day, are 
necessarily Mr. Perry’s afterthoughts. If it were not for the 
European war, and for one special circumstance of it, it 
is practically certain that he would no more ask for com- 
pulsory soldiering than for compulsory road-making or 
scavenging or butchering or fire-extinguishing. A “ democ- 
racy implies that there shall be neither privilege nor im- 
munity,” he urges earnestly. But privilege and immunity 
are saving most of us from the uglier chores every day. It 
is not reasoning like this that led Mr. Perry to come to a 
belief in compulsory service. He came to it above all, one 
seems to see, because he accepted America’s “ genuine 
peril,” the “ hazard of war.” The upset of the balance of 
power in Europe has torn most American minds from 
their moorings. What security can there be in a world 
where such a thing can happen? And what is the good of 
living in a world where things can be so insecure? The 
behavior of the Germans, in particular, seems to convince 
Mr. Perry of the necessity for being prepared. He usually 
couches his phrases this way: “‘ The scale and the method 
of modern warfare make universal training not only an 
appropriate means, but an indispensable means.” But he is 
really apprehending wanton invasion. The Germans de- 
liberately let hell loose in Europe and it is through the 
light of this appalling and infamous fact that Mr. Perry 
sees military possibilities and calculates international affairs. 
He does not say so directly but all through his book, on 
pp. 12, 34, 56, 62, 65, 136, 145, he betrays the shock that 
the Germans dealt to his universe, and he infers from their 
action a definite hateful danger. It is a condition, he 
seems to say, and not a theory that confronts us: we are 
dealing here with the kind of evil wilfulness that we must 
either obey or destroy. There are forces of destruction in 
the world which “ must be met, each according to its kind, 
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by the forces of deliverance.” And he seems only sorry 
that the United States had not its forces of deliverance 
available in 1914 to enter the European war. “ We 
cannot afford to cherish any ideal whatsoever unless 
at the same time we are willing to put forth the effort 
that is commensurate with its realization.” And that ef- 
fort may well be military. “ There is no fair escape from 
the tragic paradox that man must destroy in order to 
save.” 

The neutralism and non-resistance of pacifists impels 
Mr. Perry to emphasize the rdle of force. Force is justi- 
fiable in its war on lawlessness. “ It is provident and con- 
structive in its ulterior effect.” ‘“ With this principle in 
mind,” he continues, “we may now take a further step and 
justify offensive war, when undertaken in the interest of an 
international system or league of humanity.” “ Strength 
without high purpose is soulless and brutal; purpose with- 
out strength is unreal and impotent.” For the accomplish- 
ment of civilization, in fact, “ it becomes necessary to use 
the harsh and dangerous instruments by which things are 
done in this world. Civilization is not saved by the mere 
purging of one’s heart, but by the work of one’s hands.” 

Once Mr. Perry conceives of war by his own country as 
inevitably war on lawlessness he can easily wave aside the 
foible of “ conscientiousness.” In wartime a citizen who 
does not approve of the war must bide his time. “ If his 
conscience is offended, so much the worse for his con- 
science. What he needs is a new conscience which will 
teach him to keep the faith with his fellows until such 
time as their common understanding and their controlling 
policy shall have been modified. The man who refuses to 
obey the law or play the game because he has been outvoted 
is more lik..y to be afflicted with peevishness or egotism 
than exalted by hercism.” 

Granted the peril of war and the virtue of one’s country, 
this is clearly the way to talk. One must emphasize, how- 
ever, that it is exactly the way Germans have talked, and 
created terror by doing so. They have said to Liebknecht: 
‘So much the worse for your conscience!” How is it that 
a brave and patriotic Harvard professor should so simply 
follow the German example, so simply dwell on the prob- 
lem of asserting righteousness, so little dwell on the an- 
terior problem of ascertaining it? He does not mention 
an “iron ring” that threatens to choke us, but he does in- 
sist on “ lawlessness’ in other nations, and, with an extra- 
ordinary faith in the effiacy of force, does think of it as 
our means—our chief means—of furthering high interna- 
tional purposes. A sainthood on our side, a dragon on the 
other, he nerves our sainthood to the need of gouging the 
dragon. For that purpose he wants us universally trained 
to kill. 

At base it is a fine impulse that forces Mr. Perry to 
consider war as an American possibility. The phenomenon 
of the jingo has nothing to do with him—and indeed the 
jingo, the undeveloped man who wants his country to bully 
other countries, is too scared to peep at present. Mr. Perry 
is neither maudlin nor melodramatic. He is simply resolute 
about facing what he conceives to be a newly conditioned 
world, a world in which hateful facts present themselves, 
regardless of the facts we prefer. Life, as he sees it, con- 
tains an unsuspected range of inimical possibilities, unsus- 
pected threats to security. He is prepared to accept those 
threats and to pay a rvice for insuring against them. 

A man must be brave to counter Mr. Perry by mini- 
mizing the practical danger of war. He is bound, in the 
first place, to be sure he is not evasive in circumstances 
where it is supremely natural to evade. At the end of 
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“Hedda Gabler” Brack is actually in the room when 
Hedda shoots herself, but so unforeseen, so unwelcome, is 
her act, he exclaims that these things don’t happen. Thus 
works the diaphragm of habit. When the doctor says, 
“You have cancer,” you do not believe him. You want to 
close your eyes and then wake up out of your dream into 
a world still humane. When the man near you shouts, 
“ The boat is going down,” you want to hit him. The aw- 
ful, unescapable fact provides such unmerited suffering 
that you feel entitled to deny it. The notion of justice 
persists in the teeth of everything, even resorts to a theory) 
of “compensation” and poses a mysterious Handicapper 
who has a “ benign ” intention at the bottom of it all. To 
ward anguish from our nerves is automatic. It is there- 
fore all too easy to substitute preference for observation, 
or to act the ostrich. And only those who are born 
with a noble capacity for reality can let anguish touch 
their nerves without sealing their minds. 


Something of this capaciousness for unwelcome experi- 
ence, I believe, and something of transfiguring patriotism, 
inform Mr. Ralph Barton Perry’s attitude toward the 
war. The readjustment of American society which he 
proposes is so great, however, that before assenting to it 
one must be sure that normal pacific experience has reall) 
been subverted, and that compulsory service is the price 
to pay for peace. Such, certainly, does not seem to me to be 
the case. And one seeks in vain in Mr. Perry’s book for 
two essential points. First, a demonstration that it is not 
Mr. Perry’s own inexperience in the ways of foreign policy 
and European states that causes the German act to look so 
monstrous. Second, a demonstration that Mr. Perry has 
considered the army and navy establishment in relation 
to geography and the rest. Unless a man is informed on 
these points, he is in danger of making false analogies, per- 
haps the greatest danger that partial sophistication involves. 

It is as a philosopher, however, that Mr. Perry is most 
to be criticized. He can best be criticized in his own 
words. Because his patriotism has been violently stimu- 
lated by Germany’s aggression, he concludes that we must 
be expedient. Perhaps he suspects himself of a squeamish- 
ness that might endanger his country. He will not flabbily 
vacillate, procrastinate, contemplate. He will lift his 
eyes from his navel. Grim business is afoot. A condition, 
not a theory, has arisen and he will hold himself ready 
to lend a hand. But “ the practical man,” he says himself, 
“is always confronted by a condition. I shall suggest pres- 
ently that every condition does in truth involve a theory; 
but if so, the practical man ignores it. His prob- 
lem is the comparatively narrow and simple problem of 
finding the instrument to fit the occasion and achieve the 
result.” 


This is just the point about war. It is a platitude that 
inoffensiveness cannot solve life, and most of us will agree 
to destroy rather than be destroved. But it is mad to say, 
“to be effective in this world is to hazard a judgment and 
to commit oneself to it.” When men tremble on the brink 
of a bestial wastefulness like warfare—men who on both 
Sides Jossess impulses, as Mr. Petry says, but are not pos- 
sessed by them—the determining fact may be, and ought to 
be, their estimate of the savagery and dispensability of war. 
A philistine may not feel this. He may insist that “ the 
work of civilization is to make the right also mighty, so that 
it may obtain among men and prevail.” But there are such 
objections to war in itself, to the temper preceding it, the 
brutality it releases, the “ butcher’s bills,” the wounds it 
poisons, that a philosopher's position should much rather 
be one that keeps these things in mind than one that gilds 
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with “ higher purposes” and “ qualities of idealism ” 
kind’s most obvious of hideous lapses. It takes two to keep 
the peace, but the peace is a basic desideratum, and Mr. 
Perry is far too much concerned about America’s direct 
interests as against enemies than about her 
the terms on which the world can keep friends. 

Short-range practicality, says Mr. Perry, 
readiness to meet the immediate occasion as is di 
the momentary desire. Such practicality is a 
meeting of emergencies. It is a sort of living from hand 
to mouth, an uninspired and unillumined opportunism. 
That which is ordinarily condemned 
which is unpractical from this narrow standpoint, may now 
be called long-range practicality. That is to say, it is that 
prevision, that thorough intellectual equipment, 
dom as to the ultimate and comparative worth of things, 
without which there can be no security nor any 
sense of genuine achievement. It is that which makes the 
difference between making a fool of oneself, however ear- 
nestly and even successfully, and living in a manner which 
would be able to endure the test of time.” 

These words of Mr. Perry are severe, but they apply 
with astonishing directness to “The Free Man and the 
Soldier.” It is a courageous and loyal book, but it is 
marred by short-range practicality. Death is beyond words 
preferable to losing liberty, honor or self-respect. This 
Mr. Perry is valiant enough to see. What he fails to see 
is the loss of liberty, honor and self-respect involved in 
every war that could be avoided. If he saw this more 
clearly, he might plan more for security by ways of under- 
standing rather than ways of force. 

Francis Hackett. 
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148 . THE NEW 
Ideals for Schoolboys 


The Ultimate Belief, by A. Clutton-Brock. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Co. $1.00. 


R. Clutton-Brock has already written two little books 
on the war which have defined, more clearly than 
anything else, the moral issue between England and Ger- 
many as it appears to a mind of exquisite delicacy of per- 
ception. What he has done in this new volume is to set 
forth with an equally distinguished clarity his attitude to 
the general problem of the universe. He has done it in a 
special fashion that he may bring home to English educators 
the way in which moral and spiritual value may best be 
taught in English schools. He remarks with much truth 
that English education has no explicit philosophy. He is 
deeply concerned at that omission. 

It is a great question whether the main premise of Mr. 
Clutton-Brock’s position is really sound. We have all, of 
course, to base our philosophy on the actual experiences of 
our own life. Yet, as a merely general question, one cannot 
help feeling that what largely distinguishes English educa- 
tion is the number of men who have infused it with the 
practical deposit of their life’s thinking. Arnold of Rugby, 
Thring of Uppingham, Walker of St. Paul’s, Paton of 
Manchester—here is a noble line of succession. Each has 
meant to a generation of men the growing perception of fine 
truths. Each has taught those truths in the competitive 
democracy of an English public school. I don’t really think 
that by the time an English schoolboy arrives at the age of 
fourteen or fifteen, he thinks it error to like poetry, or un- 
gentlemanly to read history, or English only to love sport. 
His affection for the moral values about which Mr. Clut- 
ton-Brock is concerned may be implicitly felt rather than 
explicitly expressed; but it is none the less surely there. 
Even De Quincey, in the agony of ungrateful opiumizing, 
bore testimony to the real love of great literature (classical 
at that) in the school from which he ran away. What the 
English boy uses as the basis of his philosophy is not the 
fairly abstract belief he gains from books. His thought crys- 
tallizes about the teachers with whom he comes into con- 
tact, and it is the likes and dislikes of his school days that 
determine, however unconsciously, his ideals. He gains his 
principles from the personalities with whom he comes 
into direct relation. One thinks, for example, of the 
influence of Father Dolling on a generation of Winchester 
boys; or, to take a later stage, of Green and Nettleship on 
twenty years of Oxford life. Their work is comparable to 
that of Mark Hopkins and William James. It is from them 
that men found the impulse to a fine activity. 

So that when Mr. Clutton-Brock suggests as the right 
basis of an educational philosophy, the simplification of 
Kant’s categorical imperative, with an extension of its de- 
mand to truth and beauty, I wonder really if he has seized 
aright of the balance of subtleties which make up the school 
boy mind. To say, “love beautiful things for their own 
sake,” hardly satisfies the craving for direct explanation 
which it tortures, say, a fifth-form master in an English 
public school to satisfy. To the eager demand for reasons 
he can only answer that it is so, and the acceptance of his 
response will be in direct proportion to his influence on boys. 
A man like Lewis Paton carries with him the immediate per- 
ception of his rightness by the vital bond of friendship. He 
has a real love of boys. He has that most valuable of social 
instincts which enables the youth of one generation to hail 
comradeship with its predecessor. What has given him 
his influence is not so much the things he has said, as 
the fact that his own passionate belief in their truth has 
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been their sufficient justification. They became part of his 
pupil’s most intimate faith. But it is the bond of personal 
affection which has given them their primary validity. 

That is why I doubt whether Mr. Clutton-Brock’s search 
for a philosophy of education points in the right direction. 
The problem, after all, is very like that of politics: we can- 
not write our measures save in terms of men. I do not 
mean that a system of organized thought is unnecessary, but 
it can be true only because men translate it into the concrete 
everit. For each of them it will not be quite the same just 
because each will have seen life a little differently. It is 
thus bound to be not an objective but, in an important de- 
gree, a personal philosophy. It is from its transmission 
through the character of men that it will obtain its accept- 
ance. The realization of this subjectivity is the more imp- 
portant since no one can pretend that any one philosophy is 
going to obtain the kind of widespread agreement the truths, 
for instance, of mathematics or of chemistry can secure. So 
that the content, certainly the positive content, of any edu- 
cational philosophy is going to depend on the men who in- 
terpret it. It is their spirit which will give it its sustenance, 
and from them it will draw its final value. 

One last word. Mr. Clutton-Brock talks of the three 
spiritual desires of Good and Truth and Beauty. Accident- 
ally almost, he refers (p. 67) to something he calls the 
“ social instinct.” But it is surely this one fundamental thing 
the life of a school is to breed. It is in this context that our 
attitude to life must be evolved. Without it, we know 
from Aristotle that a man is either a beast or a god. If we 
write our educational philosophy in terms that permit of its 
neglect, assuredly its largest object will have been defeated. 
For we may not deny the truth ef T. H. Green’s striking 


aphorism that virtue is a positive contribution to social good. 
Ba. J. Ee 
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A Gigantic Searchlight on 
The Mexican Problem 


BENIGHTED 
MEXICO 


By RANDOLPH W. SMITH 








‘*What we in America need to know about 
Mexico is the whole truth, and the whole truth 
includes the life of the truth, not merely its 
outward shape of fact. This country .. . is 
obligated to know just how bad is the trouble 
for which it must answer. BENIGHTED MEX- 
ICO should answer the need for knowledge on 


this painful subject.”’ 
—New York Evening Sun 
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East dnd West United at Promontory Point, May 10, 1869, by Junction of Union 
Pacific and Central Pacific Lines 


Facing on the single track, 
Half a world behind each back, 
—Bret Harte, “What the Engines Said.” 


riving the Golden Spike 
completed the first line of this great 
railroad system and gave our country the 
first adequate communication between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. 


No other event in the His- construction. The occasien 
tory of Transportation was was celebrated by public 
so widely celebrated or so meetings and parades in all 
important in the public great cities of the country. 


Every blow on the Golden 
Spike was recorded by tele- 
graph over the whole land. 
Public rejoicing in San 
Francisco lasted three days. 


mind—not even the build- 
ing of the Panama Canal. 


The completion of this first 
transcontinental line was the 


climax of a quarter of a cen- Travelers and shippers know 
tury of agitation and three that the first road west ts still 
years of record - breaking first. 


UNION PACIFIC SYSTEM 


Joins East and West with a Boulevard of Steel 


Gerrit Fort, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Union Pacific System 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Your Part in These 
Thrilling Times 


With world events treading one another’s heels—with old hori- 
zons daily giving place to new—it is the part of every responsible 
citizen to form intelligent opinions based solidly on facts. 


You will not leave your thinking to others. You must have for 
yourself the key to this new world of ours that came into being dur- 
ing the first days of the Great War. 


It was to meet this compelling need for knowledge that an army 
of experts compressed into twenty-four beautiful volumes the rec- 
ord of affairs of our day and the days before—a record so essential 


to every man and woman of 1916. 


The NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


SECOND EDITION 


is alone among works of its kind in- 
asmuch as it deals with men, women 
and affairs of the days you live in as 
well as the past. It is the only en- 
cyclopaedia written since the Great 
War began and it discusses im- 
partially and yet in a fascinating 
manner the problems brought up by 
the war. 


Made in America, edited by Ameri- 
cans, it contains material of especial 
interest to Americans found in no 
other encyclopaedia. 


More copies of the New Interna- 
tional are sold to schools, colleges 
and universities than of any other 
encyclopaedia. 


The second edition of the New In- 
ternational contains 80,000 articles. 
30,000 more than any other encyclo- 
paedia. Profuse illustrations, new 
and accurate maps. 


Within the very near future the 
price must be advanced. Before the 
price goes up economy dictates that 
you make this necessary work your 
own. 


Fill out and mail the coupon to-day 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Inc. i ain ta 
Publishers 
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ALL BOOKS ARE EDUCATIONAL 


THESE ARE ESPECIALLY SO 








EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


Edited by ERNEST RHYS 


This is the best low priced oftin of standard books ever published. 
und. 


on good paper well 


many books that have never before been available in a cheap edition. 


" : A remarkable collection of English and translated classics, in clear type 
n the list of over 700 titles—fiction, history, poetry, drama, theology, science, reference, etc.—will be found 
The volumes (4% x 7) just fit the pocket, and the price and size make 


them extremely valuable for college and school purposes, as well as being a great addition to any library. 
Price, Cloth, net 40 cents; Leather, net 80 cents; Reinforced Library Bancroft Cloth, net 50 cente. Send a postal for a catalogue 








The Ultimate Belief 
By A. CLUTTON-BROCK. Net, $1.00 


A little book with a big message for everyone in any way con- 
nected with the rising generation. An outline of the main spirit- 
ual laws along which the education of the youn should proceed 
if our nation is to be strong, united, positive, and efficient. 


Schools of To-Morrow 


By JOHN DEWEY AND EVELYN DEWEY. Net, $1.50 
On account of what is being done in America to vitalize the school 
life of children and of what actually happens when schools put 
into oe some of the theories that have been pointed out as 
soundest and best from the days of Plato onward. 








Books on Vocational and Manual Training 


Scissors Stories 

Picture Cutting for Little People 

By J. E. TOLSON Net $1.00 
A book for the teacher of kindergarden or primary school, and 
a great aid to any one who has to entertain children. Gradu- 
ated courses in paper tearing, folding and cutting, that train 

alike the mind, the hand. and the eye. 


Lantern Making 
By H. A. RANKIN. Net, $1.00 


A book in which manipulative cutting and folding are brought 
i terns, in a 
manner more advanced than is ordinarily p eed. Articles of 
extremely i are produced upon which children may 
exercise their decorative tastes. 


Bookbinding as a Handwork 


Subject Being a Full Explanation of 

How Books Can Bound with Simple 

Apparatus in a Schoolroom 

By J. HALLIDAY. Net, $1.00 
The results of teaching what the author feels to be a highly edu- 
cative occupation, gi in simple full directions not 
only for the binding of ks, but for making of the simple 
apparatus required. 


Embroidery and Design 
By JOAN H. DREW. Net, $1.00 


eg DD my. od Fm agg as applied to em- 
typi i mentary instruction 
is given in the value of line and the fii of , and valuable 
information on the selection of materials and colors. 





Simple Art Applied to Handwork 


AVol. I. Net, $1.25 


Simple Art Applied to Handwork 


By H. A..RANKIN AND F. H. BROWN.( 4 Vol. II. Net, $1.50 


The ‘old‘craftsmen commonly” made the articles they decorated, 
with the eminently satisfactory results so well known. Today 
when handcraft is any | more and more taught in the schools 
it is well that children should decorate the things they make, or 
vice versa. Here are two books containing graduated and simple 
instructions for the application of —— 1 of decorative art 
to the handcrafts as commonly taught. 


Practical Laundry Work for 
Home and School 


By, LOUISE WETENHALL. Net, $1.00 


A book that will prove valuable alike to the teacher, the house- 
k r, and the trade expert. The volume is fully illustrated, 
and the chapter on “Folding” with its many cuts will be partic- 
ularly appreciated. Detailed instruction is given concerning the 
laundrying of various garments and various fabrics. 


Needlework Without“Specimens” 


Net, $1.50 
Knitting Without “Specimens” 
By E. P. AND C. A. CLAYDON. Net, $1.00 


Two" profusely; illustrated books devoted to a modern method of 
teaching sewing and knitting. The authors hold that the child's 
desire to learn should not be stifled by causing it to make for 
purposes of instruction “specimens” or “samples” that have no 
value save as exercises, but that from the very beginning the 
children should be instructed through the making of things that 
have a practical value. In these books *he instructions are very 
full an yo being graduated fron. simple garments for a 
doll up to full sized articles for the child herself. 














THE EVERYMAN ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Edited by ANDREW BOYLE 
In four styles of binding, at $6, $8, $10 and $12 per set of 12 volumes 


This work puts into the hands of the reading public a complete, reliable, and accurate reference encyclopaedia containing the fullest and 
latest information, and uniform in sise and style with EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY. It supplies exactly what is required + dhe pmenen obo 


and wants an encyclo 


but cannot afford and really does not require the ponderous and high-priced works. The books are fat 


opening, and their convenient size make them astonishingly easy to handle, consult, or even carry about. Send a postal for a catalogue 
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HUGHES 


or 


WILSON? 


In 1904 Mr. George Harvey pre- 
dicted that Mr. Roosevelt would re- 
ceive 314 electoral votes—he received 
336. 


In 1908 he predicted that Mr. Taft 
would receive 338 votes in the Elec- 
toral College—he received 321. 


In his editorial, “The Political}Pre- 
destination of Woodrow Wilson,” which 
appeared in the March, 1911, number 
of the North American Review (over 
eighteen months prior to election) Mr. 
Harvey said: 


“The finger of Predestination, guided 
by Logic, Circumstance, Conditions, 
and History, points unerringly to Wood- 
row Wilson, Democrat, as the opponent 
of William H. Taft, Republican, in 
1912.” 


In October, 1912, Mr. Harvey pre- 
dicted that Mr. Taft would carry only 
Utah and Vermont, as the event proved 
and in his forecast placed but one State 


incorrectly. 


In the belief that George Harvey’s 
editorials and forecasts will help to a 
better understanding of the vital issues 
at stake in the coming election, the 
most important since that of Abraham 
Lincoln, the publishers take pleasure 
in offering a special pre-election sub- 
scription of five months for one dollar 
—almost one-half the regular rate. 







































The North American Review, 171 Madison Ave., New 


York City. 
I accept your special election subscription offer of 


five — and I enclose herewith one dollar in pay- 
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figures show tive stre ay the United 
Staten wGern and. Japan bos based on population 


FORE-ARMED! 


By Captain Granville Fortescue 
f the U. 8. f the Cc il- 
etnshis oat’ a fay hE : ee 
Pereonal contact aN G militar me « of all leading 
oe 


~sersten i Sores iret, elt Tea ad bs 
malta dywteima, and prewnt United States may be built up. 
187 pages. Cloth binding. Price $1.00 net. 
All bookstores or postpaid {rom 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
903 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. Big Book Catalog FREE 
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One of the most famous of the aphorisms of Henry 
Monksommers may be paraphrased thus: 


“HE WHO LOOKS BEFORE HE LEAPS 
BUILDS OF CYPRESS AND BUILDS FOR KEEPS.” 


Yours truly, 
All-reund Helps Department 


Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Ass’n 


1255 Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans, La. 
1255 Heard Nat’l Bank Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 


P.S.—Have you yet taken your pen in hand to 
write for Vol. 1 of the Cypress Pocket Libra 

containing the unabridged U. S. epeenenek o> 
port on Cypress, “the Wood Eternal”?—and if 
not, why not?—because it also contains a full list of 
the other 40 volumes of this Lumber Users’ Classic. 


(Yes, indeed, it’s worth getting! Very Mvcu.) 














COOPERATIVE HOME SCHOOL | 
SPARKILL, NEW YORK 


Ten boys and girls, aged 7 to 9 years. Delightful farm. 
Open air sleep, work, play ; modern methods. : 
MRS. JOHN COLLIER : PROVINCETOWN, MASSACHUSETTS — 














“Please send me your bound 
volume. I take fifteen maga- 
zines, foreign and domestic, but 
The New Republic is the only 
one I bind for my reference 
library.” 
E. R. B., New York City 
Bound Volume, No. VII, $2.15 


If copies from May 6, 1916, to July 29, 1916, incl. 
are returned, the price for the volume is $1.25 
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“READ NOT TO TAKE FOR GRANTED 
— BUT TO WEIGH AND CONSIDER” 
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We believe that The New Republic offers you 
the sort of reading that you cannot take for 
granted. It is not a passive digest of other 
people’s opinions, or a mixture of vivid fiction 


and pale editorials. It is creative and in earnest. 
We believe that you will find every page of it 
worth “weighing and considering. ” We invite 
you to a four months’ ‘“‘Acquaintance Subscrip- 
tion” for one dollar. 


‘“‘Read not to take for granted,— but to weigh and consider.’’ 


WHOSE PHRASE WAS THAT? JOHNSON’S, OR BACON’S, OR 
SHAKESPEARE’S? 


IF YOU DON’T 


ae 
REMEMBER — THE NEW REPUBLIC 


Cut out the coupon 421 West 2ist Street, New York City 


along the dotted I enclose one dollar for a four months’ ‘‘Acquaintance Subscrip- 


line, put it on the tion” to The New Republic. 
quotation at the top 


of the page, placing 
X on X and Y on Y, 
—and you will find 
an answer. 
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Steady! It’s smoothest-surest— 
evenest power which the refined 
Twin-six gives the new Packard 


Air-men travel the most Man’s fiercest tests—in 
treacherous of all roads. history's great motor epoch— 
They must have depend- have culminated in the Twin- 
able and continuous power— %%: And Packard, ever lead- 


with energy-wasting vibrations ing, leads here. 
canceled. Eight thousand of the first 
Therefore—the Twin-six model Twin-sixes were too few 


type of motor is the dominant *° satisfy fore-seeing buyers. 
equipment of the modern Greater—much greater will 
aeroplane. be the call for this new model 
In sky-flight and track- —which makes remarkable use 
flight, in peace and war, in the of even low grade gasolines. 
automobile and the aeroplane An early order will insure 


—this motor is the modern and an early delivery. Prices, 
the most efficient power plant. $2,865-$8,265, f. o. b. Detroit. 


Ask the man who owns one 
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